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NO 
TIME 
FOR 

DESPAIR 


@ Why are we in Congo? 
@ What about Communism? 


@ Persecution? 


ISSION work depends not so much 

on outward circumstances as on the 
inward working of God in the hearts 
of men and women. For this reason I 
cannot become upset about the inroads 
of Communism and other religious groups 
in the Congo, except as they might rep- 
resent failure on the part of missionaries 
and the Congolese church. 

Communism can exist only because of 
a spiritual void in the people, and the 
only way to prevent Communism is to 
have the void filled by the Spirit of God. 
It is not that we must hasten because 
Communism is spreading, but we must 
hasten because people are dying without 
Christ. Trying to stop Communism per 
se is analogous to trying to cure a dis- 
ease by treating only the symptoms. 

Is there persecution? Of course there 
is. Persecution is a normal part of a 
normal (not average American) Chris- 
lian s Jife. (Matt. 5:10-12, 27Tim: 3:12.) 
Although some missionaries in Congo 


have suffered physical persecution, we at 


Nyanga have not. We have adequate 
food, clothing, and shelter. 
Inconveniences? Yes, but if that dis- 
turbs us we should have stayed at home. 
Loneliness? Yes, especially for those 
who have left their families at home; but 
God has something to teach us in our 
loneliness about the One who was truly 


Inconvenience? 





Loneliness? 


By DR. RALPH EWERT 


alone when He cried, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?”  Prob- 
lems? No end of them, and if we look 
only at the problems we might as well 
pack up and go home. Confusion? It 
hardly adequately describes the political, 
economic, and religious situation here. 
Why are we here? Every missionary 
asks himself that at some time or other. 
The answer is that we are here because 
we are sent by God. (Matt. 28:18-20.) As 
one missionary, Oswald Chambers, said, 
“The basis of missionary appeals is the 
authority of Jesus Christ, not the needs 


(Continued on page 4) 


“The basis of missionary appeals is the 
authority of Jesus Christ.” 





of the heathen.” ‘True, the needs are tre- 


mendous. [I could relate story after story 
of medical needs—of people going blind 
because of lack of attention to simple 
eye disease and lack of anyone trained 
to treat eye diseases; of women dying 
of lockjaw following childbirth because 
of no immunization program; of little 
boys and girls dying of malnourishment 
and related diseases because no one has 
taught the parents how to feed their chil- 
dren after they are weaned. 

We could take over several other hos- 
pitals within a hundred miles of here if 
we only had the personnel to man them. 
But if the missionary comes out just be- 
cause of this need he will not last long, 
because of the frustrations and disillu- 
sionments that quickly come. You quick- 
ly learn that Christians out here can be 
just as selfish, stubborn, and dishonest 
as Christians back in the states, perhaps 
not as subtly because the Congolese ve- 


neer of civilization is not quite as thick 
as ours. 


The Congolese Church needs your 
prayer. It is going through trying times 
of adjustment complicated by tribal and 
political conflict. Pray for the church 
leaders that they may know how to shep- 
herd their congregations and that they 
might put the welfare of the church 
above their personal interests. 


Pray for us missionaries that we might 
have tact and understanding, that we 
might not have a superior attitude, but 
that we might accept the Congolese Chris- 
tians as brothers in Christ and fellow 
laborers in the Gospel. Pray for us in 
our studies that we might be disciplined 
students. Pray for the medical work that 
we might have wisdom and skill in deal- 
ing with medical problems. Pray that 
through all these things, people will see 
Christ. 








Opportunities Unlimited 


Just over a decade ago the largest pop- 
ulation center in the Congo Inland Mis- 
Sion area was virtually closed to Protes- 
tant efforts to preach the Gospel of Christ. 
By an amazing turn of events, oppor- 
tunities to serve Jesus Christ in the city 
of Tshikapa have suddenly been offered 
us which well nigh outstrip our resources. 

The Belgian-owned Forminiere Dia- 
mond Company began mining operations 
in the area when diamonds were discov- 
ered in the nearby Kasai river bed in 
1912. A center of population developed 
around the diamond picking plant located 
at the confluence of the Kasai and Tshi- 
kapa rivers. In the early 1950’s T'shikapa 
was Congo’s largest diamond mining cen- 
ter with adequate commercial, education- 
al, and medical facilities for its 25,000 
African mine employees and 150 Euro- 
pean administrators. 


Protestants Not Allowed 


In the mid 1940’s Protestant church 
workers were not permitted in the dia- 
mond mine’s workmen’s camps. Daily 
chapel and periodic communion services 
were conducted in the shade of trees or 
arbors located just across camp boundary 
lines. 

A camp church developed around the 


nucleus of a choir of earnest Christian 
employees and as one missionary put it, 
“blasted the city wide open for God.” 
In March, 1950, at the end of two years’ 
persistent negotiations and the persever- 
ing prayer of God’s people, permission 
was granted to build a mission station 
on the city’s outskirts. 

Missionary Elmer Dick reports that a 
flourishing post-Independence diamond 
black market has undercut profits of com- 
mercial mining operations. He says com- 
pany officials believe it will be more prof- 
itable to legalize private diamond market- 
ing and buy the gems directly from enter- 
prising Africans. The company is hold- 
ing only a few of its European personnel 
at Tshikapa and closing its facilities. 


Ideal Facilities 


Tshikapa’s airport and telegraph post 
make it an ideal location for the legal of- 
fice of the Congo Inland Mission. The 
major tribes of our mission area con- 
verge there, making it an ideal headquar- 
ters for a far-reaching spiritual ministry. 
Executive Secretary Vernon Sprunger ap- 
proached company officials about using a 
few of their buildings. 

For you who pray for Congo, the com- 
pany’s eventual reply is an example of 





Jeremiah’s promised “great and mighty 
things which thou knowest not” (Jer. 
33:3). The company offered to lease us: 


1) Its fully-equipped 300-bed African 
hospital and 150-bed maternity ward, ‘“‘the 
only hospital between Luluabourg and 
Kikwit equipped to handle most any med- 
ical problem.” 


2) Its six-bed European hospital with 
operating room and dental equipment. 


3) Its modern 180-acre farm with dairy 
barn, pig barns (with hot water heaters 
for washing cement-floored stalls), feed 
mill and mixer, 16 chicken houses and in- 
cubator, all with modern facilities. 


4) Twelve dwellings for missionaries or 
national staff. 


5) Four office buildings. 


6) A large workshop with three forges, 
several lathes, power planer and saws; 
ideal to use as a professional school for 
carpentry and metal working. 


The rent on these buildings and their 
equipment is $1,000 a month. 

The mining company will continue to 
operate the hydroelectric plant, furnish- 
ing light and water at a reasonable rate. 
They will maintain the high tension lines. 
There are standby generators in case of 
power failure. 


Training Center 


The possibilities inherent in these facili- 
ties for the Kingdom of Christ defy the 
imagination. What a center for soul win- 
ning! What a laboratory for teaching 
Christian students practical work! Without 
undertaking a building program, we can 


proceed at full speed in training Congo- ' 


lese for leadership in church, school, medi- 
eal, and administrational work. None of 
our four major tribes will have to come 
far to take advantage of any type of train- 
ing offered. 

A major problem in operating a medi- 
cal installation of this size is the cost of 
medicine. Sprunger praised God when 
he found that the General Secretary of 
the Medical Service of the Congo Central 
Government, Etienne Ngandu, is a prod- 
uct of the C.I.M. school at Charlesville. 
Mr. Ngandu gave every assurance that 
his government would provide funds for 
medicine. He made a special trip in mid- 
January to see the Tshikapa hospital and 
evaluate needs to present to his govern- 
ment. Thank God for missionaries who 
a quarter of a century ago saw the need 
of offering higher education to prepare 
Congo leadership! 


Agricultural Development 


The farm will be operated jointly by 
the Congo Inland Mission and the Men- 
nonite Central Committee. Christian farm- 
ers can study animal husbandry and get 
starts of livestock. This will afford them 
economic opportunity that will mean 
more money for a self-supporting church. 
It will also supply much needed protein 
in village diets. Missionary Mel Claassen 
has come from Kamayala station to be 
general manager of the farm. Arthur 
Augsburger, Middlebury, Ind., and Gordon 
Liechty, Berne, Ind., have gone out under 
MCC to supervise livestock and poultry 
programs. 


Dr. Ralph Ewert and Miss Aganetha 
Friesen have moved from Nyanga to Tshi- 
kapa to operate the hosiptal. They will 
soon be joined by Dr. and Mrs. John Zook. 


Sprunger with Rev. and Mrs. Russell 
Schnell have moved the mission office 
to Tshikapa. Sprunger wrote, “I insist 
that the Congolese learn to take their 
financial responsibility. We can carry 
out such a policy much better from here 
than if we were far removed from com- 
munications. This is essential and vital 
for good Congolese-missionary relations.” 


At the recent General Council meeting 
of the Evangelical Mennonite Church of 
Congo, national church leaders heartily 
endorsed the proposed Tshikapa program. 


God’s Purposes 


“OQ the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How un- 
searchable are His judgments and His 
ways past finding out!” (Rom. 11:33). 
From what once was virtually a closed 
city will now issue streams of living wa- 
ter. Hidden in His heart are the things 
He hopes to accomplish with what He 
has so clearly placed in our hands. All 
our ministries there—agricultural, medi- 
cal, educational—must be directed to the 
purposes so desperately needed in Congo 
at this critical hour: winning lost Congo- 
lese to Christ and preparing them for 
positions of Christian leadership in their 
professions and communities. 


God has committed us with a tremen- 
dous trust. Pray for your missionaries. 
May eternity reveal that through them, 
God was able to accomplish all His 
purposes for these needy people in 
the diamond-mining area of Southwest 
Kasal. 





“This 1s 
of trouble and 


Rev. A. D. Graber is in charge of the 
Congo Protestant Relief Agency’s pro- 
gram of feeding and resettling refugees 
driven from Central Africa’s war-torn 
areas. 


We boarded a jet liner in New York 
at 5:30 p.m., Dec. 26, and arrived in Leo- 
poldville 19 hours later. 


Dec. 31: I left Irma and Nancy at the 
Mission Guest House and flew by Mission- 
ary Aviation Fellowship plane to Tshi- 
kapa. We surveyed the 300-bed hospital, 
farm, and dwellings offered for lease to 
the Congo Inland Mission by the diamond 
mining company. 

Jan. 2: Abe Suderman (a PAX man) 
and I went via Luluabourg to Bakwanga 
to get my things. This was headquarters 
for my last year’s Congo Protestant Re- 
lief Agency (CPRA) work. When we 
arrived there were more than 30 Baluba 
chiefs at the airport waiting to go to Leo- 
poldville. More than 300 have already 
gone to the capital city to demand the 
release of their president, Albert Kalonji, 
who has been arrested and is being held 
in prison by the Central Government. 


Jan. 3: Such a day of people coming 
and going .. . little time to pack any- 
thing. Had a meeting with Pastor Kazadi 
Matthew and three other church leaders 
who now live in the Bakwanga area. They 
are seeking help to build a Christian com- 
munity somewhere in the area. 


Jan. 4: Abe and I left for Leopoldville 
with our things in the 5-ton CPRA truck. 
After traveling over 52 miles of terribie 
roads we came to a road block. They 
refused to let us pass without a special 
permit. No amount of talking would 
avail. There was nothing to do but re- 
turn over those 52 miles and get this 
permit. When we got back we found 
that it was an official holiday and all the 
offices were closed. The Lord undertook 
for us. Because of the past good work 
of the CPRA one of the officials gave us 
the needed paper. Again we were on our 
way, but we'd lost eight hours. 


Jan. 6: Arrived at Tshikapa at 4:45 
p.m., yesterday. Packed many of our 
household things that we need to set up 
housekeeping in Leo. 

Jan. 7: Attended church services with 
our dear Tshikapa Christians. The church 
building is in good shape; but crowds 
have diminished from a pre-independence 
300 to 500 to a present 130. Our people 
had many guestions concerning loved ones 


who have fled to Bakwanga because of 
tribal warfare. 

Jan. 8: Left Tshikapa at 4:30 a.m. 
When we arrived at the Loange River we 
were asked to unload the truck to cross 
the ferry. After unloading half the load 
we drove on the ferry; then we carried 
the rest of the things onto the ferry. I 
suppose they thought it weighed less that 
way. We got stuck in the sand four 
times, and had to partially unload the 
truck at another ferry in the same fash- 
ion as we had at the first. We arrived 
at Gungu at 5:30 p.m. where we met Dr. 
and Mrs. John Dycke. 


Jan. 9: Arrived at Kikwit at 3:45 p.m. 
Roads and transportation are the two 
main difficulties in any project in the 
Congo just now. Drove on toward Leo 
for about three hours and stopped _ be- 
side the road to sleep in the truck. The 
mosquitos gave us very little rest. 


Jan. 10: We started off at 3 a.m., still 
scratching mosquito bites. After 21 hours 
of bumpy roads we arrived in Leopold- 
ville. 


Jan. 11: The house which has been 
rented for us was previously occupied 
by U. N. Tunisian soldiers, and needed 
complete renovation. Unloaded the truck, 
and were happily surprised that all but 
four pieces of our china came through 
in fine shape after nearly 1,000 miles of 
very bad roads. The house had no fur- 
niture. We made some of storeboxes. 
Food and furniture are scarce. 


Jan. 22: Dr. Robert Bowers and I left 
for an inspection trip among the Angola 
refugees. We went to Moerbeke, location 
of a sugar refining company. For miles 
one sees nothing but fields of sugar cane. 

Here the CPRA has set up a food dis- 
tribution post for the Angola refugees. 
These Africans have suffered much. Many 
of Angola’s Protestant Christians will re- 
ceive the martyr’s crown. 


Jan. 23: We visited several villages to- 
day and were glad to see happy playing 
children. Very few of them had the swol- 
len feet and faces and the sores we have 


seen them have in South Kasai. Crops 
look good. 
Jan. 25: In a village of over 1,000 peo- 


ple I counted four goats and less than 
30 chickens. It is not hard to see that 
these people do not enjoy meat very 
often. Angola refugees are so friendly; 
everyone, young and old, wants to shake 
hands. We had a blowout today. While 
I was under the pickup trying to jack 
it up to change tires in the heat of the 
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Rev. A. D. Graber, wife Irma and daughter Nancy. 


day, here came a stranger along the road. 
He shook hands with Dr. Bowers, with 
James Grenvell, and then reached way 
under the truck to have a handshake with 
me. At this time a lift on the jack might 
have helped more. 

Jan. 26-30: Several conferences were 
held planning the future work of CPRA 
in different needy parts of Congo. Much 
depends on the outcome of the ever- 
changing political situation. There are 
real problems of transportation and per- 
sonnel. More trouble in Bakwanga area. 
Women and children have evacuated Bi- 
banga mission station (Presbyterian). 
Road blocks are again being set up. This 
is still a land of trouble and confusion. 

Feb. 2: We went to Matadi and got 
our groceries and freight that had arrived 
at the ocean port there. When we ar- 
rived back in Leo today we learned there 
had been more trouble: 15 reported 
killed. 

Feb. 3: At a CPRA meeting today it 
was decided that I go to Bakwanga as 
soon as possible. The executive secretary 
of the Methodist Church’s mission board 
asked me to go to Elizabethville where 
they have a large mission work to see if 
any help can be given the 45,000 Baluba 
refugees who are living in a camp there 


Leo pold Vi Ile 







Graber diary continued 


The old and young 


under very bad conditions. It will take 
about two weeks to clear the necessary 
papers, so I’ll go to Bakwanga first. 

Feb. 5: We had an unwelcome visitor 
at 4:15 a.m. He cut through the screen 
door and unlocked it. Irma saw him come 
in the bedroom and nudged me and whis- 
pered that someone was in the house. 
I sprang from bed and saw the door open. 
A large knife was on the floor, and our 
new radio was gone. 

Feb. 6-8: Loaded our five-vehicle cara- 
van for the 900-mile trip up country. Peter 
Buller and Sam Entz will each drive his 
Volkswagen bug, Earl Roth the CPRA 
truck, Harvey Barkman and Fred Epp the 
new C.I.M. truck, and I the new Volkswa- 
gen minibus. 

Feb. 11: We left two days ago. We've 
been sleeping on our camp cots alongside 
the road. This morning at 3 o’clock we 
were awakened by four African officials 
who drove up in a pickup. They told us 
we had been reported by some village peo- 
ple who thought we might we dangerous. 
They gave us a long French lecture about 
our sleeping along the road, and drove 
on. A few minutes later a truckload of 
soldiers arrived—reinforcements for the 
first four if they had not been able to 
control the situation. 

Feb. 16: Yesterday we had over an 
hour visit with some of the top U. N. 
officials in Luluabourg. On our way to 
Bakwanga today we visited the large hos- 
pital at Miabi where there are over 700 
patients. The Africans in charge are 
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are first to suffer. .. 


doing a pretty good job of keeping things 
in order. Lack of medicines, space, and 
food makes their work most difficult. 


Feb. 18: Came to Bibanga mission sta- 
tion yesterday. Much tension here. The 
remaining four missionary ladies were 
asked to leave temporarily. I preached 
in the beautiful stone church. Good at- 
tendance. I enjoyed the singing very 
much. 


Feb. 20: We left this morning with six 
trucks for Mwena Ditu (rail depot). There 
were over 113 tons of rice, milk, corn 
meal and salt waiting to be distributed 
to area hospitals and dispensaries. This 
shipment is much appreciated, as they 
have received no food for the past three 
months. 


Feb. 24: Got a ride with Dr. John Mil- 
ler who was taking a plane to Leopold- 
ville for inspection. Glad to be home 
again and find our enlarged family hap- 
py and in good health. (Ed note: mission- 
aries’ children attending school in Leo 
are living with the Grabers.) 


Observations: About 159,000 refugees 
arrived at Bakwanga in the last six 
months. Malnutrition cases for Feb. 1962 
were 651 compared with 4,046 during Feb. 
1961. Political confusion is the order of 
the day, but the leadership is seeking a 
way. In the church the Word is faith- 
fully being preached in many even hard 
places. Bibles are being bought. Pray 
for all of Congo’s leadership. Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us. 





Grandmother comes with girl for dish of rice. 





Grubs for supper, a spectator lion, and co-op tow service. . . 





Dec. 17: I began a bike itinerary to 
give semester exams in village schools. 
There is no money for a truck trip. I 
left Kamayala station at 3:25 p.m. and 
arrived here at Shamuehe at 5:25. For 
this 160-mile four-day trip I’m carrying 
the following equipment: two catsup 
bottles of drinking water, a can of spa- 
ghetti, a can of corned beef, some corn 
meal flour for breakfast cereal, sugar and 
milk, an air mattress, a blanket, a pro- 
jector and two Christmas filmstrips. Next 
exams will be given at Bumba, 28 miles 


from here. I hope to start early in the 
morning. 
Dec. 18: I woke up at 1:30 a.m., cold 


and with a stiff aching back from a hard 
bed. I rubbed my arms to warm up, 
tucked the blanket in closer, and slept 
until 5 a.m. I got up, shaved, and packed 
my things. Leonard called me for coffee. 
After a second glass I took off. Boatman 
crossed me at the Kwilu River in a dug- 
out. A kind road maintenance worker 
insisted on pushing my bike up the steep 
hill on this side. He walked so fast I had 
trouble keeping up. I was sweaty and 
exhausted when I arrived at Bumba at 
9:30. Only two of 14 third-grade children 
have shirts to wear. They have no slates 
or pencils. JI don’t see how the teachers 
get anything taught at all. I loaned a 
man my tire pump. My! Now that I 
ride a bike I see how much a little deed 
like that is appreciated. 

I left Bumba at 2:40 p.m. for the next 
village, Shatshinji. I was tired, hungry, 
and sleepy. The sun was hot and there 
was much loose sand on the road. When 
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By ELLIS GERBER 


MY 160-MILE BIKE TREK 
To VISIT VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


I arrived at 6 p.m., I drank my bottles of 
water and gave my can of spaghetti to 
the overseer to heat for me. It was the 
first food I ate today. 


We had a meeting where I showed my 
two filmstrips. Then a teacher invited me 
to join two other teachers and church over- 
seer James at a meal. The teacher served 
me first: four baby birds, whole. Each 
of the others got cnly one, so I was real- 


ly privileged. They cut off the heads first, 


so I did too. Then they crunched the 
bones eating, and I did too. Then I al- 
ternated mush with birds’ bills, eyes, and 
insides. Then we had coffee with a lot 
of milk and sugar. After a second glass 
I was ready for bed. It was 9 p.m. 


Dec. 19: I woke at 1:40 am. with a 
bad cramp in my leg. The bed was tilted 
sideways and the room was too narrow 
to stretch out my full length. The foot 
end of the blanket was full of red dirt 
from the wall, and my hair was sandy 
and dirty frem the opposite wall. 


This is a village of poverty. I never 
saw aS many people with the seats of 
their pants so completely worn out as 
here. They don’t have good access to 
water. I couldn’t get water last night, 
and so ate and slept dirty. I did get a 
bit of water to shave with this morning. 
It doubled for washing, without wash 
rag or towel. 


I got a note from Kakesa sent with 
Andre Mwalenge. Kakesa thought it isn’t 
well for me to travel alone in this trou- 
bled country, and sent Andre to accom-. 
pany me. James, the overseer, had al- 


ready offered to go with me to the next 
village cf Shamuhombo. 

I was busy all morning giving reading 
and Bible verse memorization exams. We 
loaned children pencils for writing their 
exams, and almost had a revolt on our 
hands when we asked them to return the 
borrowed items. 

We left for Shamuhombo at 1:40 p.m., a 
distance of 6 to 7 hours by bike. Andre 
kindly took part of my things. On a 
downhill grade to a stream the rear wheel 
mechanism on Andre’s bike lost a spring, 
bearings, and other parts, so he couldn’t 
pedal his bike anymore. We walked up 
the hill on the opposite side and I offered 
to pull him. I fastened his bike to mine 
with a piece of electrical wire I’d used 
to hold rny box on. 


“A Skinny Animal” 


We didn’t go far when we saw a large 
skinny animal. It was about five feet long 
from neck to rump, and had a tail like 
a cat. It looked like a leopard without 
spots or a female lion. It stretched out 
its neck and looked at us. I kept on 
pedaling, Andre behind me. It slinked off 
into the grass. I was afraid it might 
pounce upon us as we went by. I was 
glad I wasn’t alone. 


We stopped at Tshikendu to say “hello.” 
They told us a lion had got a big pig last 
night. They think the same one ate two 
goats at Miendu. I said, “He’s not hun- 
gry; we can pass safely,” and we went on. 


After an hour and a half James offered 
to take his turn pulling Andre, which I ap- 
preciated. We arrived at a teacher-evange- 
list’s house at 8:30 p.m. and asked for 
food. We had mush, fish, and grubs. 
These fat white grubs are dug from the 
trunks of rotting palm trees. They taste 
a little bit like cream cheese. 


Co-op Tow Service 


At 9:30 we continued on our way. First 
James pulled Andre. Then [I got on James’ 
bike and pulled him. I soon fagged out, 
and suggested that Andre pedal and 
James rest coasting on Andre’s bike. Sev- 
eral times I nearly fell asleep biking. We 
arrived at Shamuhombo at five minutes 
past midnight. 


Dec. 20: The people here are miserably 
poor. During chapel my eyes were filled 
with tears in sympathy for them. It’s 
that bad. They called on me to pray. 
I did—in Gipende. I got a hearty “Uhhh” 
after my amen. Either they understood 


or they have confidence in my praying. 
I think it was sincere, not just being po- 
lite. 

We were done giving tests by noon. 
They served us mush and fish. The stu- 
dents came to see me off and again asked 
for slates, crayons, pencils, notebooks, 
and numbers books. I told them, “See, 
I’m coming to you by bike because there 
isn’t money to pay for truck trips. I 
hope we’ll have money in the future to 
buy these things, but I can promise noth- 
ing. For now there is nothing to give.” 


The Trip Home 


We started for home. At the Kwilu 
River I pulled off my clothes and cooled 
off in the shallow water. The sun was 
very hot. I rinsed out my T shirt, wrung 
it out and put it on again. The evapo- 
rating moisture produced a pleasing, cool- 
ing effect. 

Gcing down hill I am learning to brake 
with my feet. European bikes have no 
coaster brakes. Rubber replacements for 
bike hand brakes are not available, so ’m 
trying to save what is on the bike. When 
we got near Kamayala station we saw 
the church lit up. They were practicing 
the Christmas program. 

My fellow-bachelor Mel Claassen had the 
porch light on and Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony on the record player. I thanked 
God for His protection and presence. We 
never had rain while biking. Everywhere 
village people were extremely friendly 
and greeted me with much enthusiasm. 
I had a bath and slept like a hibernating 
bear. 


Hint of Conflict 


On my way home I noticed the pastor 
at Shatshisongo had about a dozen adults 
squatted in a circle with their heads 
bowed in prayer. When I mentioned it 
to Mel he said he had noticed a light in 
Pastor Abele’s house one evening; when 
he went closer he saw the wife and chil- 
dren all line up around the table. At the 
head of the table where Abele had been 
sitting was:an open Testament. These 
are things that will endure. 


(Later): Recently two Russian doc- 
tors and two single ladies began work 
in the Kahemba hospital (five miles north 
of Kamayala station). They asked our 
mission teachers to visit them every day. 
When our teachers talked to them about 
God, they replied, “We do not believe in 
God. Where does he live?” Our teachers 
were quite shocked about this. 
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@ Leaders of Warring Tribes Reunite 


® Tomorrow's Question Marks 


By GLENN ROCKE 


ast evening the Bible Institute stu- 

dents, their families, teachers, and 
the missionaries were together for the 
monthly time of fellowship. This meet- 
ing celebrated the end of the first semes- 
ter of the last year of this third-year 
class. A meeting is scheduled for March 
9 to discuss plans for future Bible and 
theological training in our area as well 
as in the Mennonite Brethren area west 
of us. 

Church Reunion 

The highlight of the first two months 
of 1962 was no doubt the meeting of all 
tribes and stations of C.I.M. for the first 
time since before Independence. This was 
a real step forward and a time of rejoic- 
ing. Their first meeting was character- 
ized by much thanksgiving to God that 
they could once again meet together. 
There was confession of sin and asking 
forgiveness and purposing to work as 
one again. 

I do not doubt that their words and 
intentions were real and from the heart. 
It is only by the grace of God that they 
will be able to carry them out. Tribal 
barriers and conflicts have been bigger 
than many of us realize. A few days 
after this intial meeting some touchy mat- 
ters were brought up and soon they were 
reminding each other of their sins of the 
past and reviving old troubles in rather 
heated expressions. After a time one of 
the pastors got up and said that it looked 
like we were all a bunch of liars. The 
other day we were promising each other 
that we were going to work as one and 
forget our past failures. It now looked 
like we didn’t mean what we said at all. 
The chairman took advantage of that 
break and dismissed the meeting with 
prayer. When they came back for the 
next session things moved forward again. 


Overcoming Christians 

Last week end I took some: of the dele- 
gates of this meeting to their homes at 
Banga and Charlesville. In the Sunday 
morning service at Charlesville I saw Mu- 
keba Leon, a Lulua, seated in front where 
he always sat before Independence trou- 
ble. He had sought refuge in our house 
in January 1960 when the Balubas were 
after the skulls of the Luluas. Today 
it was a joy to see him sitting there again 
with his Baluba brothers in Christ. When 
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our Bible Institute student, Kamba Jean 
(a Baluba), saw him for the first time 
in church, he immediately went to him 
and said, “Today we must sing a special 
number together.” Five of them got to- 
gether to practice. Their song had good 
harmony, not only in note but in spirit. 
It brought great rejoicing in my heart, 
and in heaven too, I’m sure. Mukeba has 
moved back to Charlesville to live. In 
many cases it is our strong Christians 
who have taken the lead and have had 
the courage to overcome the fears and 
warnings of their tribe. They have gone 
to live with and make amends with those 
who were their enemies. 


Question Marks 


Political matters are still uncertain. 
News from different quarters brings ques- 
tion marks to our minds for the future. 
A son of one of our church leaders is 
now a student in Moscow University 
along with 50 others who went at one 
time from Congo. (Ed. note: According 
to recent word from Washington, D. C., 
just over 100 Congolese are studying in 
theUss:) 


The Schnells, Vernon Sprunger, Dr. 
Ewert, and Aganetha Friesen have gone 
to work at Tshikapa. The Earl Roths 
arrived recently to help us. Sam Entz 
arrived last week from Leo with a new 
truck which is most welcome. Transpor- 
tation has been such a bottleneck for so 
long. 


Ove 


THE GROWING CON) 
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AST OF FRUSTRATION AND VICTORY 





® Repairing Without Repairs 
@ Spiritual Burden for the Thankless 


By SAMUEL ENTZ 


W e are both happy to be back in Con- 

go. We expected things to be much 
worse. The people were so happy to have 
us come back and we are happy to be 
of service to them. 

Leona is busy at the maternity hospi- 
tal and finds it a tremendous opportuni- 
ty to serve Christ among the women. 
Many people are reached with the Gos- 
pel when they come to the various clinics. 
The helpers were very happy that Leona 
returned. 

In the garage we are having quite a 
time trying to fix cars without parts. I 
just got done making a valve for a Volks- 


wagen minibus. It is the car that is 
used for hauling and selling Christian lit- 
erature, song books, and Bibles. They 
brought it to the garage for a motor tune 
up because it was only running on three 
cylinders. Two cylinders had compres- 
sion of 80 pounds, one cylinder 40 pounds, 
and number four cylinder had a compres- 
sion test of zero pounds. 
Making a Valve 

We took out the motor and pulled the 
head and found the exhaust valve cracked 
to the stem and about one-fourth of the 
metal burnt away on the sides of the 
crack. They had to have the car in three 
days, and we had no new valves and no 
way to get any. With the welder we set 
out to make a valve by fusing in new 
metal and tempering it in oil. Then we 
ground it down, refaced it, and about one- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Rev. Harold Graber returned 
Jan. 26 from a_ six-month’s 
term as the only missionary 
among our Lulua_ tribesmen. 
Here’s what he found. 
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Harold and Gladys Graber, 


ne of God’s promises that led me back 

to Congo alone in July 1961 is Gen. 
28:15: “Behold, I am with thee and will 
keep thee .. . and will bring thee again 
into this land; for I will not leave thee 
until I have done that which I have 
spoken to thee of.” What warmth, com- 
fort, and assurance of the Lord’s faith- 
fulness I found in this verse! 

The Lord definitely had spoken to me 
of several things: the Congo Church 
struggling under adverse circumstances 
and passing through a most critical stage 
of its growth; church leaders who needed 
_ parental counsel and guidance; the chal- 
lenge of spreading the Gospel by means 
of literature. -I praised God that I could 
have a part in meeting these challenges. 

I could not return to our former station 
of Charlesville where we had served 
Christ nine and a half years. I therefore 
located at Tshikapa, a small city cen- 
trally located among our Lulua people. 
From there I was able to serve our 
Charlesville, Tshikapa, and Mutena sta- 
tion areas. 


I was happy to find the church actively 
engaged in its evangelistic program. Pas- 
tors were carrying on their work in their 
respective areas. Evangelist-teachers were 
still in their villages faithfully preaching 
the Word with little or no financial re- 
muneration. While some weak in the 
faith fell along the wayside, I found the 
church as a whole alive and marching 
ahead. 

Problems faced by the Congo Church 
are often similar to those of American 
churches, but the reasons for them are 
vastly different. For example, church 
division has been the unfortunate result 
of tribalism which revived with the com- 
ing of Independence. However, God has 
heard and is answering prayer in this 
regard. I could sense a real desire to 
work together as one in Christ, and defi- 
nite steps were being taken toward that 
end. These steps have culminated in a 
recent meeting that resulted in reunion 
of church leaders of tribes that were fight- 
ing six months ago. While Congo has 
all but hit bottom economically, I noticed 


Marching Forward 


a definite increase in this year’s Christ- 
mas offerings. 

Congo has one of the highest youth lit- 
eracy rates in Africa. Through our edu- 
cational outreach tens of thousands in 
-our areas have learned to read. This has 
made an aggressive program of Chris- 
tian literature mandatory. We are most 
grateful that our mission has placed spe- 
cial emphasis on literature in the past 
few years; but we have just begun to 
seratch the surface. We have not coped 
with the tremendous need and demand for 
the printed word. After I began operat- 
ing the mission bookmobile in October, 
1961, literature sales tripled. People came 
daily to the house and stopped me along 
the road asking to buy books and lit- 
erature. 

The printed word will be of immeasur- 
able value to the young church during 
these crucial days. Heaven alone will 
reveal the number of souls who have 
found Christ through this silent witness. 
If we cannot meet the demands for Chris- 
tian literature the people will turn and 
search other places for something to read. 


Forces of evil including Communism are 
eagerly spending millions of dollars to 
place their literature into the hands of the 
Congolese. 

In Congo we’re watching God roll back 
the shadows of centuries of pagan dark- 
ness; we’re watching Him remove scales 
from people’s eyes so they can come face 
to face with Christ. We’re watching Con- 
golese step out of darkness into the glori- 
ous light of salvation; we’re watching 
their look of fear and bewilderment 
change to one of peace and joy that comes 
only in Knowing Christ as Saviour. 

We long for revival fires to begin burn- 
ing where fires of tribal warfare burned 
only a year ago. We long to hear shouts 
of praise and songs of joy instead of 
war’s screams of terror and pain. We 
must be used of God to lead the church 
into a deeper spiritual experience with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. We need to accel- 
erate our literature program. The doors 
are still wide open in Congo. If we lift 
up our eyes and look, we'll see with the 
Lord that the fields “are white already 
to harvest” (John 4:35). 
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Missionaries, Families Sail for Congo 


Elmer Dick: 


As we prepare to go back to Congo the question is asked us, “Why are you 
returning?” Here are a few of the reasons: 

1) The Lord of the Harvest is still calling. A missionary call is not like that of 
some profession where a person moves and makes decisions according to the 
profit or loss on the ledger sheet. It is more like a marriage vow, “Until death 
doth us part.” 

2) The people in the Congo are still calling. It is true that there are those who 
resent the white man; some even resent the white missionary; but there are many 
more who still anxiously seek the help and guidance that a missionary should be 
able to give. 

3) Our own Christian experience demands expression. The pool that has no 
outlet soon becomes stagnant. So it is with our own Christian experience. If we 
are to remain fresh, growing and attractive, we must give the Gospel to others. 

4) At times we feared that the door to present the Gospel would suddenly close. 
But thus far the Lord of the Harvest has kept the Congo door open. For how 
much longer we cannot know. But our responsibility is the present time and 
the present generation. 

5) The Lord has placed in our hearts a deep love for those people. They do 
not only need us; we also need them. Our experience is like that of the Apostle 
Paul in Rom. 1:11-12: ‘For I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some 
spiritual gift, to the end ye may be established; that is, that I may be comforted 
together with you by the mutual faith both of you and me.” 


Mrs. John Zook: 


Our home has been busy these days. Suitcases, barrels, and trunks have been 
filled to the corners with the things we'll be using in Congo. Paul (age 3%) 
frequently asks, ‘When are we going to Congo?”, or Danny will say, “Don’t for- 
get to take my fishing pole.” Becky asks the troubled question, “Do I have to have 
my shots?” After the experience of being separated last year, when John was in 
Congo, we are happy to be returning now as a family. 

Our sailing date has been advanced because of the great need for medical per- 
sonnel at Tshikapa where a much larger door has opened to us than we had an- 
ticipated. The C.I.M.. has accepted the diamond company’s offer of a 450-bed 
hospital complete with two operating rooms and X-ray facilities. The medical 
needs resulting from the Congo crisis coupled with this tremendous opportunity 
seem too big for us; but we know God specializes in things thought impossible. 

We are confident God has opened this door for witness and service for Christ. 
We very much desire the assurance of your prayers for us in this task. 


Tina Quiring: 

“Tet us hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering; for he is faithful 
that promised” Heb. 10:23. 

Six and a half months ago we faced the tremendous challenge and task for the 
Congolese Education in America. We were perplexed and deeply concerned that 
the project might be a success. Many prayers went to the throne of grace in 
behalf of our students and those of us responsible. The Lord has been faithful 
and answered your prayers. 

The Congolese students were favorably accepted in the Freeman community. 
The interest, co-operation and help received from the churches, College, Clinic 
and the community have been very encouraging. I don’t know how to account for 
the open doors and help given to the Congolese. Somehow the Lord saw fit to 
bless and take honor unto Himself in this great undertaking. 

Remember to pray for them as they’re making the immediate adjustment since 
I’m leaving. 

Now comes the challenge to return to Congo to join our co-workers at Tshikapa. 
We will again meet up with problems unsurmountable. “He is faithful that 
promised” so we are going forward in simple faith trusting Him to again under- 
take in every detail of the task that is before us. 
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Rev. Elmer Dick family; Dr. John Zook family; Tina Quiring; and Mrs. Melvin 
Claassen and children sail April 10 on M. V. LINDI. 





Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick, Del- 
bert, John, Doretta and La- 
Verna. Doretta and LaVerna 
are remaining with relatives. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Zook, 
Becky, Daniel, and Paul. 


Miss Tina Quiring 








The following missionaries are planning 
to sail during the summer months: 


To Belgium (for French study): 
Mrs. Ralph Ewert and baby, to join 
Dr. Ewert. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms. 


To Congo: 
The Loyal Schmidt family. 
The Charles Sprunger family. 
The Levi Keidel family. 
The James Bertsche family. 
Mrs. Ellis Gerber and children 
Lois Slagel. 
Mary Hiebert. 
Lodema Short. 


Ps 


Addresses of C.I.M. Missionaries 


IN THE HOMELAND: 


Rev. and Mrs. James E. Bertsche 


1621 Florence 
Evanston, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Loyd Brown 
854 Poseyville Road 
Midland, Michigan 


Rev. and Mrs. Ben F. Eidse 
Steinbach, Manitoba, 
Canada 


Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Rev. and Mrs. George Faul 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


Miss Lena Friesen 

James Valley Christian 
High School 

Rt. 1, Huron, South Dakota 


Miss Sarah Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
3003 Benham Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Box 161 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
803 6th Ave., S.E. 
Austin, Minnesota 


Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Box 4 
Deer Creek, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
1004 Hayter St. 
Dailas, Oregon 





Miss Mary Hiebert 
9805 93rd Ave. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Box 32, Hooker, Oklahcma 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Box 266, Flat.agan, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Sam Ediger 
6731 S.W. 54th Ave. 
Portland 19, Oregon 


Rey. & Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Box 17, Fairview, Michigan 


Miss Bertha Miller 

% Wm. E. Miller 

728 Market Street 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania 


Rev. and Mrs. George B. Neufeld 


251 W. Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Miss Anna Quiring 
Box 105 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Regier 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Regier 
Rt. 4, Goshen, Indiana 


Miss Amanda Reimer, R.N. 
760 Broadway Ave., 
Winnipeg 10, Manitoba 
Canada 


Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
100 Maple 
Morton, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
251 W. Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
811 Osage 
Normal, Illinois 


Miss Lodema Short 
220 Meeker 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Miss Lois Slagle, R.N. 
Pioneer, Ohio 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
R.F.D. 1, Bluffton, Ohio 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
616 W. Wolf 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Selma Unruh 
310 N. Lincoln 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe St. 
Dallas, Oregon 


Retired: 


Miss Erma Birky 
33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 


Rev. Victor Buck 
V. A. Domiciliary 
White City, Oregon 


Rev. and Mrs. F. J. 
Box 131, 312 S. Pine Cues 
Inman, Kansas 


Location of C.LM. Missionaries in Congo 


Lespetd vi {le 
Prevince 





Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Miss Betty Quiring 
Mrs. Martha Janzen “= 






KiMPESE 


Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
~ Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Miss Mary Epp 
Miss Irena Liechty 
Abe Suderman oe 
Allen Horst C.T.M. AREA |. 
Kimpese: 45% 
Miss Hulda Banman 


ON THE FIELD: 


B. P. 123, Leopoldville, 

Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
Miss Mary Epp 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
Miss Irena Liechty 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Rey. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 
Abe Suderman 
Allen Horst 


Congo Inland Mission 
Nyanga via Tshikapa 
via Leopoldville, 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Rev. and Mrs. Ear] Roth 


Congo Inland Mission 
Tshikapa via Leopolaville, 
Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 
Rev. Vernon J. Sprunger 


CoQUILHATVILLE 


7 teh LEOPOLD VILLE 





Rev. Ellis Gerber 





© STANLEVVILLE 













BUKAVU 










. Kasai Province Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
: Dr. Ralph Ewert 

Rev. Vernon Sprunger 

Miss Aganetha Friesen 


@ CHARLESVILLE 


@ 5 5 Me 
* Guncu, abibkars LYLUABOURG Miss Tina Quiring 


~Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 
Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Augsburger 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Liechty 









Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 

Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 

Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 

Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth FLIZABETHVILLE 
e 





Dr. Ralph Ewert 

Miss Tina Quiring 

Miss Aganetha Friesen 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell F. Schnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Augsburger 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Liechty 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 

Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 


Congo Inland Mission 
ix<amayala via Kikwit, 
via Kahemba, Leopoldville, 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. Ellis Gerber 


I.M.E 
Kimpese via Leopoldville, 
Republic of Congo 

Miss Hulda Banman, R.N. 


Congo Inland Mission 
MukKedi via Gungu, Kikwit, Leopoldville, 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 

Miss Betty Quiring 

Mrs. Martha Janzen 
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Painful Processes 


Of Making 
A New Nation 


Mrs. Vass, missionary of the American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission at Luluabourg, capital city of Kasai 
Province, gives an intimate picture of the functions 
of government and the United Nations in troubled 
Congo. 


Only two days after my return, an 
official reconciliation was made between 
the Baluba and Lulua tribes who had 
fought each other savagely for so many 
months. President Kasa-vubu came to 
Luluabourg in person. He went to Ba- 
kwanga, the Baluba capital, and brought 
the president of the Baluba state here to 
Luluabourg. Services of reconciliation 
were held in Catholic and Protestant 
churches; ceremonial dinners fulfilling 
the native custom of eating together as 
a sign of peace-making were held. 

I played my piano accordion to furnish 
the music for one of these reconciliation 
services. President Kasa-vubu sat just 
in front of me, with the Lulua president, 
Mukenge, on his right, and the Baluba 
president, Kalonji, on his left. What an 
opportunity this official occasion gave to 
preach God’s message of REAL recon- 
ciliation—“‘Be ye reconciled to God.” Then, 
be reconciled to your brother. 

Since this event, both Baluba and Lu- 
lua have broken through the “grass cur- 
tain” which separated them. Each day 
we see lines of trucks from Balubaland 
here in L.uluabourg making purchases, 
bringing produce, and carrying passen- 
gers. It will be a long time before the 
bitterness disappears, for too much blood 
has flowed; but since this official peace 
treaty, there has been definite progress 
in this directon. 

New elections were peacefully held in 
January; we now have a new provincial 
government. The new president is a 
Protestant, one of our own Mission prod- 
ucts. He shows admirable qualities of 
firmness and leadership. He too was offi- 
cially installed at services in Catholic and 
Protestant churches. Lachland and I were 
the only missionaries present for the serv- 
ice held for him in the Protestant church. 
After the service he was standing by his 
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By MRS. LACHLAND VASS 


Cadillac near the church as the crowd 
cheered him. [I slipped through the crowd 
of his ministers and police surrounding 
him and went to the car. When I called 
his name the official expression on his 
face melted into a broad heart-warming 
smile of recognition. He shook hands 
with me, and I told him how glad we 
were to have him as our new leader. 
Please pray for this man, Andrew Lubaya. 
He Knows our Lord and there are tre- 
mendous possibilities in his leadership. 

White trucks, jeeps, and command cars 
with the blue flag of the United Nations 
painted on them are everywhere in our 
city of Luluabourg. We have many new 
friends: Pakistanees, Indians, Swedes, 
Danes, Finns, Ghanians, Liberians, Tuni- 
sians, Nigerians, Canadians, Irish, British 
—all who are a part of this miracle or- 
ganization. With all our heart we want 
to express appreciation for what the Un- 
ited Nations means to Congo. Our Con- 
golese were completely ignorant of the 
existence of people from so many dif- 
ferent nations of the world. Their pres- 
ence has made a definite impression upon 
our people here. 

The multi-racial forces of the United 
Nations keep our city water system work- 
ing; they keep the municipal electric plant 
in order; they keep mail services operat- 
ing; they promote healthy busy com- 
merce; they keep the peace itself. Our 
Congolese have watched them work self- 
lessly, without the purposes of greed and 
power so much a part of their pagan 
culture. This is one of the greatest con- 
tributions the United Nations makes in 
working in a country: the UNITY of all 
men—this real down-to-earth conception 
of brotherhood. As [ talk to nationals 
every day, I sense in them a new depth 
of understanding and wonder. Their 
world has broadened its horizons. 

Since the conclusion of the U.N.-Ka- 
tanga war there has been definite improve- 
ment here in Kasai province; both in the 
morale of the people and in the marked 
pickup in commerce and business. Stores 
empty for many months are now re-oc- 


cupied; trucks are again busily transport- 
ing produce. Since the loosening of the 
tight clutch European financial interests 
held in Katanga province, the Congolese 
are talking proudly of a united country. 

Each evening a U. N. patrol comes out 
to our mission station to check that all 
is well. We look forward to seeing the 
bright command car lights, the smiles and 
friendly waves of our British and Nige- 
rian officers. Let those so quick to criti- 
cize the United Nations come and live 
in THIS land, and then they may speak. 
If there had been no United Nations, I 
cannot conceive what conditions here in 
Congo might now be. I’m proud to be 
from the nation that has made this won- 
derful operation possible by its diplomatic 
and financial support. 


Items Needed for 
Medical, Women’s Work 


Layettes and bandages are again needed 
for our medical ministry in Congo. Aga- 
netha Friesen writes that they are espe- 
cially needed for her work at Tshikapa 
hospital. Ina Rocke at Nyanga asks for 
the following items for teaching sewing 
to wives of Bible Institute men: quilt 
blocks, old blankets for quilt batting, yard 
pieces or sacks for quilt backing, yard 
pieces for children’s or ladies’ clothes, 
and scissors. 


Women’s Missionary Societies and oth- 
er interested groups or individuals may 
send packages via parcel post to one of 
the following addresses: 


1) Mennonite Central Committee Cloth- 
ing Center, North Newton, Kansas 


2) Mennonite Central Committee Cloth- 
ing Center, Akron, Pennsylvania 


3) (name of missionary) 
C.I.M. Nyanga 
Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Congo Republic 


4) (name of missionary) 
C.1.M. Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Congo Republic 


Mark packages sent to Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee: “For C.I.M.” At present, 
packages shipped to Congo via M.C.C. 
require less shipping and import duty 
costs. If you send a package to Congo 
via parcel post, please send 30 per cent 


THE GROWING CONTRAST... 
(Continued from page 13) 
third of the valve face was new metal. 
We put it in. It is working like new and 
is again in the Lord’s service. 

The attitude of many village people is 
not good. On January 19 I helped the 
Schnells move to Tshikapa (65 miles). 
At the Tshingila intersection there was 
a washout across the road about two feet 
deep. Of course we’d forgotten to take 
a shovel along. The villagers came and 
offered to fix the road for 500 francs 
($10). A missionary can’t afford that, 
so I asked to rent the shovel to do it my- 
self. For this they wanted 100 francs. 
I told him no, I don’t want to buy the 
shovel; I just want to borrow it. Yes, 
he replied, it is 100 francs to borrow it. 
There was no way out. I paid the rate 
and went to work. 


High Point 

Before I finished the job, the rent on 
the shovel ran out. He wanted 200 francs 
to let me have it long enough to finish 
the job. Then the big truck drove 
through the new fill. It bogged down to 
the axle and was stuck. Everyone cheered 
and laughed and clapped their hands and 
danced around the truck chanting in uni- 
son. The Lord gave me special grace 
to control my temper. 

When the truck chauffeur got out his 
shovel all the people booed that he was so 
well equipped. They booed further when 
we got the truck out. We dug ourselves 
out of several other places during the 
night and arrived at Tshikapa tired and. 
dirty at6 a.m. 


Spiritual Burden 

Though there are many disturbing 
things and discouragements, there is a 
burden in it all for the missionary. This 
spiritual burden, for the people and their 
needs, is also a burden for our pastors, 
leaders, and Bible Institute students. This 
is an encouragement to us. Their mes- 
sages are truly of the Holy Spirit. Many 
blessings have been ours as we fellow- 
ship with our Christians and work to- 
gether for the salvation of souls. Pray 
with us for a revival among our Chris- 
tians, and for our efforts to bring Christ 
to these needy people. Remember, prayer 
changes things. 





of its cash value to Congo Inland Mis- 
sion, 251 W. Hively, Elkhart, Ind. It will 
be sent to reimburse missionaries for im- 
port duties they must pay upon receipt of 
package. 
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Rev. Marion Way and Rev. E. Edwin LeMaster. 


Exiled Missionaries Report Angola Persecution 


Rev. E. Edwin LeMaster and Rev. Mar- 
ion Way, Methodist missionaries from An- 
gola, said that imprisoned church leaders 
were beaten until they signed statements 
against the missionaries charging them 
with crimes that led to their arrest. 

LeMaster and Way were interviewed 
on Feb. 24 at the home of Rev. and Mrs. 
James Bertsche, 1621 Florence, Evanston, 
Ill. They were two of four American 
missionaries imprisoned by Portuguese of- 
ficials from Sept. 5 to Dec. 2, 1961, on 
charges of conniving with African ter- 
rorists, holding political meetings in the 
church, and printing subversive literature. 

LeMaster said Rev. Julio Miguel and 
his three sons were arrested in late Au- 
gust. Many C.I.M. missionaries who left 
Congo via Angola in July 1960 will re 
member the Sunday morning sermon of 
Rev. Miguel when he said, ‘As Jacob 
wrestled with the angel at Jabbok, so we 
will cling to you missionaries until you 
bless us.” 

LeMaster said when they were arrested, 
they were shown the signed statements 
in the presence of their imprisoned 
church leaders. “Rev. Miguel was stunned 
when he realized the Portuguese were 
using the statements against us,’ he said. 

Way said a fellow missionary later was 
looking through the tiny square window 
of their cell and saw Rev. Miguel peering 
from his cell window across a wide cor- 
ridor. ‘He shook his head and made 
pointing gestures at himself as if to say 
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he couldn’t help what he had done,” he 
said. “Our colleague motioned back that 
it didn’t matter and that we forgave him.” 

LeMaster said they last saw Rev. Mi- 
guel when they were transferred from 
Loanda, Angola, to a prison in Lisbon, 
and that ‘he was quite a broken man, 
physically, emotionally, and spiritually.” 
He said 20 African Methodist church lead- 
ers have been killed, 30 imprisoned, and 
over 90 have disappeared since March 
1961. 

Members of Rev. Miguel’s family have 
been able to visit him and two of his 
sons. His third son has not been heard 
from, as he was imprisoned with the un- 
educated. ‘He studied five years in our 
Brazil seminary and got his master’s de- 
gree here in the states,’ LeMaster said. 
“He had only been back in Angola a year. 

“Portuguese officials put him in with 
the illiterate to show him what they think 
of his foreign education. Rumors are 
that his weakened physical condition from 
beating has been complicated with ma- 
laria and diarrhea, and officials will let 
no one see him because of his poor con- 
dition. It is awful to imagine what they 
must have done to him to get him to sign 
the things he did. It will be a miracle 
if we ever see him alive.” 

Way and LeMaster said they were not 
mistreated. They said eight of an orig- 
inal 35 Methodist missionaries remain 
in Angola. : 
Revelation 7:14. 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage in- 
terested Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry on the 
last command of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel 
to every creature (Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15) ,and (2) to build 
His church in accordance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 
IGUGEAS 1 Cor3:1E) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to de- 
velop in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evan- 
gelism, Christian leadership training, education, medical assist- 
ance, and related efforts directed to strengthening the Christian 
village community life with the Church as its center. 


Total church-mission integration was achieved in February of 
1960, when Congo leaders assumed administrational responsibility 
for their church with its 23,000 baptized converts, naming it “The 
Evangelical Mennonite Church in Congo.” Missionaries continue 
to labor alongside their African brethren striving to implant Jesus 
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A word from the editor .. . 


We would like to return as missionaries to Congo this summer. I 
wrote to the General Conference Board of Missions, which underwrites 
our support, asking if we could plan going in July. Executive Secretary 
Andrew R. Shelly replied, “In faith we are anticipating your going back 
to Congo, as well as our other missionaries. However, according to the 
latest report from our office, we are $71,000 in the hole in our current 
account. We are doing all we know tc prayerfully work toward a strong- 
er response from our churches.” 


My wife and I and ten other Congo Inland Mission missionaries 
hope to return this summer. (See page 17.) We can go only if money 
is available for our transportation and support. This underlines the 
Significance of the Apostle Paul’s statement that we are “co-laborers to- 
gether with Christ.” The “givers” and the “goers” are indispensable 
to each other. 


The current financial need is quite general. One of C.I.M.’s support- 
ing conferences has found it necessary to ask that missionaries find 
their own support by deputation work in its churches. <A large inde- 
pendent mission board reports a falling off of volunteers and support. 
Some independent and denominational boards have reduced their work. 


Shelly writes, ‘We cannot see our way clear to cut back. With the 
startling opportunities we face in our world, we cannot feel it’s the Lord’s 
will to pull His workers out of desperately needy areas. (In faith) you 
may continue to plan for your return to Congo.” 


Are there saints who would imitate the Lord Jesus by spending a 
night in prayer to God for these needs? Are there those who, in 
spite of crowded schedules, would deny themselves an hour or two of 
sleep to pray? Who will trim their budgets a bit further to lay up treas- 
ure in heaven? Is God unreasonable in asking us to give until we 
“feel the pinch” in order to have a greater share in winning souls to 
Christ? 


Some time ago I heard a man say, “Everybody wants money; the Red 
Cross, the Community Chest, the church, income tax. By the time you 
get done you’ve got nothing left to live on.” Across my mind flashed 
a picture of the many I know and don’t Know in Congo alone, who are 
starving spiritually and physically. I said to myself, ‘Poor man. I won- 
der how many times he’s gone to bed hungry.” 


Couple your gifts with your prayers. Addresses for receiving funds 
are on page 23, 
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The Congo Church 


PROGRESS OR PARALYSIS? 


BY REV. VERNON J. SPRUNGER 


ccasionally it is good to reflect upon 

the past to see from whence we have 
come and to plan the direction we are 
going. Have we made a turn in the road, 
or are we still headed in the right direc- 
tion? A bit of retrospect is important 
to the progress of the church. 

In early 1961 the Congo church was 
very much divided, following the tribal 
strife that took place in 1959 and 1960. 
By early 1961 actual tribal fighting had 
stopped but there was still much ill feel- 
ing—wounds that would not heal quickly 
because of loss of kin. At a meeting in 
February 1961 a missionary who ex- 
pressed regret that not all of the church 
areas were represented was hastily told, 
“But you do not understand.” Even the 
thought that we would be ready to be- 
friend those who had succumbed to con- 
flicting loyalties to their tribe seemed 
beyond understanding. 

At that time some of us wondered if 
we really would be forced to concede de- 
feat in our desire to have a united church 
in the Congo Inland Mission area. Some 
of us thought the only alternative left 
was to have two or more churches, per- 
haps without fellowship between them. 
We questioned whether it was not time 
to apply for official recognition of the 
church before the government, even if it 
meant several independent churches. An 
effort was made at various times to get 
an organizational church structure, and 
signatures were sought from _ divided 
church leaders; but always some were 
not ready to add their names. 

In November 1961 we proposed to wait 
just a bit longer before sending in a gov- 
ernment application, still hopeful of in- 
cluding the sheep outside the fold. Then 
came the accusation that the mission did 
not want the church to be established 
legally, and that we were holding back. 

In January 1962 another effort was 
made to get all the church leaders to- 


gether, since political reconciliation had 
been effected between two chief rival 
tribes, the Lulua and Baluba. The first 
question was, where could such a gath- 
ering be held? In November Kalonda 
Station leaders refused to have the meet- 
ing there and in January 1962 Banga Sta- 
tion leaders also decided against being 
host to the meeting. 

It must not be forgotten that from the 
time the missionaries left Congo until 
this time the church’s activities were 
carried on by the pastors. Catechism 
classes were held, infants of Christian 
parents were consecrated, examinations 
for baptism were continued, and _ bap- 
tismal and communion services went 
ahead according to schedule. These ac- 


tivities were conducted on a station-wide 





basis generally, or on a tribal basis in a 
station area where several tribes were 
involved. 

In February 1962 the long looked-for- 
General Council meeting of the church 
was held at Tshikapa. All the different 
tribes and stations in the entire area 
were represented and everyone was hap- 
py to be together again. The first ses- 
sion was spent in rejoicing in the reality 
that they were able to fellowship to- 
gether; testimonies were _ touching, 
hymns and prayers were spontaneous. 
This was an inspiring meeting. 

In May the papers were all prepared 
and signed by more than twenty Congo- 
lese and three missionaries; these docu- 
ments were given to government authori- 
ties in Leopoldville on May 23. 

We are grateful to be again planning 
and working together, mission and 
church, to bring the Gospel to those who 
have not yet accepted Christ as Saviour. 

A very encouraging fact is the decision 
of the field Administration Committee to 
have a missionary family at each station 
to help direct church affairs. You have 
prayed for the work and God has heard. 
Will you now join us in prayer that the 
necessary personnel may be available to 
help with the church work as requested. 

The Apende and Lulua tribes have not 


yet effected a political reconciliation nor 
have the Batshoke and Lulua tribes; nev- 
ertheless, they can meet together face to 
face in church relationships, pray and 
sing together. 

The church is founded on Jesus Christ, 
and will stand. What can prevail against 
it? We dare not think that our efforts 
for Him in Congo have been in vain. 

As we look back, we see that God has 
not forsaken the church in Congo. There 
is progress, perhaps not as fast as we 
had hoped to see. Now the church is 
reunited, and asks us for further leader- 
ship and instruction. Leadership is be- 
ing trained at the Bible Institute. A 
theological school is to be established by 
September 1963 in cooperation with the 
Mennonite Brethren. Congolese leaders 
are anxious for this school, and are help- 
ing with plans currently being studied. 

The Congo church has withstood trials 
of which we know little or nothing. Its 
leaders want our help in showing them 
how to plan and keep records of the 
church’s activities, how to prepare sta- 
tistics, and how to control the finances 
of the church, how to do the work of an 
evangelist. Let’s not back down on those 
who want our help. Let’s not shorten 
the hand of God by withholding our fi- 
nancial and prayerful support. 


Board Maps Bln for New Year 


ongo Inland Mission board members 
met for their annual meeting on May 
29-30, 1962 at the Atlantic Hotel, Chicago, 
and considered the following matters 
which will be of interest to our readers: 
The reduced number of missionaries 
in our area makes it inadvisable to re- 
open the school for missionaries’ children 
in cooperation with the Mennonite Breth- 
ren at Kajiji. We accept the invitation 
of the American Presbyterian Congo 
Mission to send children to their school 
reopening this September at Lubondai, 
40 miles south of Luluabourg. We sug- 
gest that children from fourth through 
seventh grades attend Lubondai for this 
next year, and that older children go 
either to Lubondai or to Leopoldville. 
Vernon Sprunger is to serve as execu- 
tive secretary in the home office for the 
coming year. On the field it is proposed 
that Peter Buller be chairman, Art Janz 
treasurer, and Charles Sprunger legal 
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representative. 

We invite the Missionary Aviation Fel- 
lowship to establish their second Congo 
post at Tshikapa. 

Inasmuch as the Levi Keidel family 
is returning to Congo, publication of the 
Congo Missionary Messenger will be the 
responsibility of the Elkhart office. 

The three Congolese couples presently 
in the states are to continue their studies 
at Freeman Junior College, Freeman, 
S. D. for another year, at which time 
their situation will be reviewed. 

Plans are in the formative stages to 
bring a Congolese student from the Con- 
go Polytechnic Institute, Leopoldville, 
(where Mel Loewen is a professor) to 
Taylor University, Upland, Ind., for 
study. 

Missionaries James Bertsche and Peter 
Falk are to continue their studies at 
Northwestern University and Princeton 
University respectively. 





FROM GLENN AND INA ROCKE 


n Easter Sunday one of the Bible 

Institute students preached the 
morning message here on the station 
and the rest of the class went to Pastor 
Bonge John’s church for the dedication 
of their new building. Nine of us from 
the Bible Institute plus about nine more 
Christians from here loaded into the 
Church pickup and we were off in the 
rain for a six-hour trip to Kayonga. 

We were stuck only a few times— 
there were a lot of pushers. Near Ka- 
yonga there were two very poor bridges 
where all passengers got off and we 
drove across holding our breath. 

This new church was started before 
Independence. The pastor and his peo- 
ple are surely to be congratulated for 
finishing a church built with perma- 
nent materials. It is the more outstand- 
ing because they have done it in spite 
of the unrest and multitudinous diffi- 
culties of these times. 

Bright and early Sunday morning 15 
young people were baptized. At 9:30 
the dedication service was held in front 
of the church. During the main service 
there was reception of new members 
and a communion service for 88  be- 
lievers. 

It was an encouraging day for us. Pas- 
tor Bonge John is a graduate of our 
first Institute class at Tshikapa. His 
work reveals that he is a man of strong 
faith and character...and much credit 
for that can be given to the spiritual 
guidance and training he received at 
Bible Institute. 


FROM HULDA BANMAN, R.N. 


y grace is sufficient for thee, for my 

strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” JI Cor. 12:9 Still today we are 
proving God’s faithfulness here in Congo 
as the first missionaries did, and as we 
each one need to do day by day whether 
in America or Congo. 


NEWS... 1: 


At present I am serving in the school 
of nursing of the Evangelistic Medical 
Institute (I1.M.E.) at Kimpese in the 
western part of Congo. Specialized serv- 
ices are offered here. People come from 
many parts of the Congo for treatment, 
as well as from the surrounding areas. 
This year we also have many refugees 
from Angola. These people hear the gos- 
pel while they are here. Pray that the 
Word given and our testimony might 
bear fruit. 


Many young people wish to enter train- 
ing here. Over a hundred had to be 
turned away this year. Many of the 
training centers are not functioning for 
lack of teachers. Forward steps are be- 
ing made in raising standards. A medi- 
cal school in connection with a Christian 
university is a deeply felt need; plans are 
being made toward that end. There is 
great desire for more training; the peo- 
ple of this land want to be responsible 
in leadership. 


We are quite removed from the con- 
flict areas and can work relatively un- 
hindered. There is a staff of about fif- 
teen missionaries and six Congolese lead- 
ers besides the regular hospital staff, 
students, and workmen. 


This is a new day in missions. Neither 
Congolese nor foreign missionaries can 
fulfill today’s challenge on the work of 
those who have gone before. We must 
earnestly look to God to meet today’s 
need for a living faith and the advance 
of the gospel. As stated in the October 
15, 1961 issue of The Mennonite Church 
in the City, “We can no longer shrink 
from the task of hewing out our own 
spiritual clearings in the jungle of pa- 
ganism enveloping us.” This is surely 
true of every generation in every land. 


May God bless you. We need your 


prayers. 





1,500 mi 


FROM MRS. ART AUGSBURGER 


t is a custom here to rest from 12:00 

to 2:00. Not only do the white peo- 
ple adhere to it, but also the natives. On- 
ly the children are exempted from it. As 
all normal healthy children, this is their 
uninterrupted playtime and they take 
advantage of it. They enjoy playing 
around the farm buildings where there 
is more shade and free access to water. 
So it is generally a noisy time for us. 
Children here too have their fun and their 
quarrels. They laugh and cry and sing 
and play as all children do. 

Yesterday the Russell Schnells took 
us with them to their native church. 
Natives are pastors, and missionaries 
take laymen’s seats. The church bench- 
es are planks without backs. The floor 
is mud. But all were attentive. All 
seemed interested. Not one slept. They 
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are also very friendly. Although we 
couldn’t understand a word we felt a 
warmth and fellowship as only is com- 
mon among Christians. They sang fa- 
miliar tunes with their songs and we “la 
la’ da” along with them. Everyone shakes 
hands after the service. Missionaries 
meet every Sunday evening for a service 
in English. 


On A Later Sunday 


The country seems to be in a terrible 
mess. At present Katanga Province is 
at war with Kasai Province. Katanga 
wants to secede and have nothing to do 
with the Congo people. Economic condi- 
tions are better in Katanga area, and 
they don’t want these poor dependent 
people. One can hardly imagine the pov- 
erty, filth, and dishonesty existing here. 
Too often natives want the seat of au- 


Continued on back cover 


Graber with Baluba chief Kalonda, grieved because 
his people are being forced to leave the village 
which he founded. 


BALUBA 
REFUGEES 
RETURN HOME 


BY. A. D. GRABER 


Rey. A. D. Graber is in charge 
of the Congo Protestant Relief 
Agency’s program of feeding, 
evangelizing, and resettling ref- 
ugees from Congo’s' war-torn 
areas. 

MESSENGER readers’ who 
have followed events in Congo 
closely will recall reading of the 
plight of 42,000 Baluba refugees 
and political prisoners incarcer- 
ated in a camp outside Elisa- 
bethville, Katanga. In early May 
American newspapers reported 
that the United Nations had be- 
gun to evacuate the camp, mov- 
ing its occupants to their home 
country in the Bakwanga area 
of Kasai Province. 


Graber is primarily responsi- 
ble for initiating this operation. 
Following is his personal account 
of events leading up to the joy- 
ous departure of the first train- 
load of refugees; an event mark- 
ing the beginning of the end of 
an unspeakably miserable exist- 
ence for over 42,000 people. 


he United Nations had a ticket waiting 
for me to leave Leopoldville airport 
for Elisabethville March 19. The purpose 
of my going was to see what help the 
Congo Protestant Relief Agency (C.P. 
R.A.) could give to relieve the plight of 





more than 42,000 refugees who are in a 
political prison refugee camp. 


We were told that this terrible camp 
was started last September during the 
heavy fighting, when prisoners broke 
out of prison and fied to the U.N. for 
freedom. Some of these people were 
prisoners because of political reasons 
while others were criminals. The U.N. 
took them in, not knowing who was who. 
They thought there would be only a few 
hundred, but to their surprise people 
came for protection by the thousands. 


Grass, Cardboard Homes 


These people made themselves small 
shelters of whatever they could find— 
grass piled on top for a bit of protection. 
Around the outside of these shacks some 
tied cardboard, others old sacks or pieces 
of old canvas. Sanitary conditions are 
awful. Distribution of food is very dis- 
orderly, often resulting in fighting. It 
takes over 100 tons of food to feed these 
people a week. 


The camp is guarded day and night. 
The Major of the Army told me that in 
the past two weeks more than ten thou- 
sand have sneaked into the camp, hop- 
ing to escape this fighting around here. 
At that rate it will take a long time to 
clear out the camp. 


They claim that some are killed here 
every night. There is fear inside and 
outside the camp. We visited the ceme- 
tery where over 900 have been buried 
since last September. 


Baluba leaders asked if I would meet 
with them the following day. They said 
they have many things to tell me, but 
after they finish what they have to say, 
they want me to preach to them. They 
asked me to bring Bibles for them to buy. 
They said no one had spoken to them 
for the past seven months. I thought of 
what David said in Psalm 142:2 “NO 
MAN CARED FOR MY SOUL.” 


Five U.N. officials asked me to go with 
them to see if arrangements could be 
made to send these Baluba and Lulua 
people back to Kasai. They wish to re- 
turn to Bakwanga where the village 
people are anxious to receive them. 
Government ministers in South Kasai 
were glad to hear that something is 
being done to help their people get out 
of the refugee camp. Present plans are 
to airlift them to Bakwanga, Luluabourg, 
and other parts of Congo. 
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Air Lift Debated 


I left Elisabethville at noon on April 
12 with a rush order to print 40,000 cards 
to be used in the camp. I arrived in 
Leopoldville that evening; I was glad 
to be home again and find everyone well 
and happy. The next morning I had a 
three-hour meeting with the American 
ambassador and later one with Mr. Toby 
of the U.N. In the afternoon Bob Bon- 
trager worked in the LECO print shop 
cutting the 40,000 cards. I purchased 
Bibles and books for the camp in Elisa- 
bethville. : 


I flew from Leopoldville to Luluabourg 
on April 24. Upon arriving I had a meet- 
ing with U.N. officials who fear that the 
air lift for the refugees will be too cost- 
ly. I flew on to Bakwanga by a mission 
plane of the American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission (A.P.C.M.) 


On April 30 I learned the A.P.C.M. has 
kindly accepted that their missionary, 
George Stewart, help with the C.P.R.A. 
work. Inasmuch as we must prepare for 
the arrival here of 30,000 people from 
Elisabethville, there will be plenty to do. 
My time will be divided between Bakwan- 
ga and Elisabethville. 


Tons of Seed 


On May 1 I flew by mission plane to 
Luebo to contact another A.P.C.M. mis- 
sionary, Charles Streshley, who accept- 
ed to help out in Elisabethville for one 
month. I hope he will stay longer. We 
then flew to Mweka where I placed an 
order for 200 tons of seed corn, 100 tons 
of seed beans, and 50 tons of peanuts. 


I returned to Elisabethville on May 3. 
There was much tension. I purchased a 


‘Chevy station wagon which will be used 


as a book van. Gardner of the U.N. 
visited the camp and said it must be 
emptied. 


On the morning of May 5 I attended 
a meeting in the camp. In the afternoon 
I met with Gardner and 10 other top 
V.I.P.s. Telegrams were sent and phone 
calls were made to Washington, D. C., 
Leopoldville, Luluabourg, and Kakindu. 
Some of the problems were as follows: a 
railroad bridge was blown up in the war, 
and it is impossible to cross people by 
ferry at that point because the water is 
too swift. Can’t go by road to Gandanjika 
for the roads are impassable. Costs too 
much to air lift them from Elisabeth- 


New Dimensions 


In Literature 


evelopments in the field of Chris- 
tian literature are heartening. Afri- 
. can and missionary delegates from the 
Congo Inland Mission and the American 
Presbyterian Congo Mission (APCM) 
met for the first post-indepedence Tshi- 
luba Regional Literature Committee 
meeting at Luebo on April 45, 1962. 
Tshiluba is a main vernacular used in 
both mission areas. The program of lit- 
erature production was picked up where 
it had been left off prior to the political 
upheaval. 

The Levi Keidel family has been loaned 
to the APCM for Tshiluba literature 
work and will leave the states in August 
to locate at Luluabourg, the capital city 
of Kasai Province. Here the APCM has 
set up a large bookstore where sales 
reportedly keep three clerks busy and 
peak $1,500 a month. This will serve as 
a base of operations for an expanded 
literature program. The Keidels will as- 
sist in setting up bookstores in strategic 
centers in the C.I.M. and A.P.C.M. areas 
and will also be responsible for printing 
a Tshiluba Christian monthly magazine. 
With the current relative breakdown of 
communications in rural areas, a chain 
of bookstores is the more expedient to 
the distribution of literature. 

Archie Graber is busy in distribution. 
He writes from Leopoldville, ‘The book- 
mobile which [I rented the 15th of March 
is out in the African villages, selling Bi- 
bles, books, and school supplies. Evan- 
gelistic meetings are held in the evenings. 


ville. At last it was decided to transport 
them by rail to Kamina Air Base, and 
to air lift them from there. 

On May 61 spoke in the refugee camp; 
they were all excited to think that they 
will soon be leaving. Their two last songs 
were “God Will Take Care of You” and 
“God Be With You Till We Meet Again.” 


First Trainload Leaves 


On May 8 it was a thrill to see the first 
trainload of 1,028 refugees leave this ter- 
rible camp where they have been more 


It is in charge of our C.I.M. pastors. I 
feel that this is a very much worthwhile 
project to keep going as long as we may 
be allowed to do so. Missions have 
spent much money and effort to teach 
these people to read. Why should we not 
do all we can to make the right kind of 
reading material available for them to 
purchase?” 

Making literature available has been 
the primary occupation of two C.I.M. 
families, Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrag- 
er, and Mr. and Mrs. Larry Rempel. 
Bontrager is director and Rempel is 
treasurer of Librarie Evangelique au Con- 
go (LECO), the country’s largest inter- 
mission publishing house. Rempel writes 
for Leopoldville that French translations 
of Billy Graham’s Peace With God, The 
Secret of Happiness, and The Answer To 
Our Problems are selling well across the 
counter. Mrs. Rempel writes from Leo- 
poldville, “Our relations here at LECO 
have been excellent for such an unstable 
time, and we have thoroughly enjoyed 
being in charge during the past year, 
except as business increased it was final- 
ly more than we could handle. We man- 
aged to ‘hold on’ until Bontragers came. 

“In 1961 LECO sold $320,000 worth of 
books and supplies, mostly to missions, 
and printed $52,000 worth of Scripture 
portions, periodicals and tracts, all at 
non-profit prices. We feel the time is 
ripe for expansion. May the Lord mighti- 
ly use this establishment to His glory 
these coming years.” 


or less imprisoned since last September. 
They were really happy to go. There are 
more than 30,000 waiting to go. This is 
a trial trip; they will be traveling through 
enemy territory. There were two flat 
cars in front of the steam engine, loaded 
with sand bags to protect the engine 
from being derailed or something. 


The first car back of the engine was a 
flat car with an armored car and ma- 
chine guns and soldiers. In the center 
was another armored car on a flat car 


Continued on page 22 


Missionary Bertsche at work with Gipende Bible 
translators. 





Too many Christians have failed to 
grasp the scope of today’s conflict. If 
we really believed, we would act dif- 
ferently. 


So 
You're 


A 


Believer? 


BY JAMES BERTSCHE 


ead with me the personal testimony 
R of a modern day crusader whose iden- 
tity we will, for the moment, withhold. 
Can you identify him and his cause by 
what he writes? 


“We have a high casualty rate. We 
are the ones who get shot and hung and 
lynched and tarred and feathered and 
jailed and slandered and ridiculed and 
fired from our jobs and in every other 
way made as uncomfortable as possible. 
A certain percentage of us get killed or 
imprisoned. 


“We live in virtual poverty. We turn 
back every penny we make above what 
is absolutely necessary to Keep us alive. 
We don’t have the time or money for 
movies or concerts or T-bone steaks or 
decent homes and new cars. We have 
been described as fanatics. We are fa- 
natics. Our lives are dominated by one 
great overshadowing factor. We have a 
philosophy which no amount of money 
could buy. We have a cause to fight for, 
a definite purpose in life. I have already 
been in jail because of my ideas and if 
necessary, I’m ready to go before a firing 
squad.” 


Is he a freedom rider? An _ under- 
ground leader struggling for freedom 
from under a totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment? A member of some religious 
order sworn to poverty? <A street cor- 
ner evangelist? A missionary at some 
jungle outpost? A pastor challenging a 
youth rally? 


He is none of these. He is a young 
Communist writing his fiancee that he 
is quitting college and breaking their 
engagement to devote all his time and 
energy to his new-found cause. 


Stirring words, heroic words, words 
that in days past came from the lips of 
servants of the Cross. But today they 
come from the lips of those who scorn 
the Cross and sell themselves soul and 
body to an atheistic blasphemous _ide- 
ology. 


It is an anomaly of our day that the 
challenges to devotion, service, and sac- 
rifice that were once the hallmarks of 
Christendom have become, by default, 
the rallying cry of the avowed enemies 
of the Church of Christ. Nineteen-hun- 
dred years ago it was the followers of 
Jesus who were saying, “A certain per- 
centage of us get killed—we have been 


described as fanatics”; it was they who 
struck fear into the hearts of the en- 
trenched legal and religious authorities 
of their day by their fearless expressions 
of zeal, courage, and determination. 
What has happened? Wherein lies the 
change? What were the touchstones of 
their success which seem to have all but 
vanished today? A _ reading of Acts 
chapters four and five would suggest at 
least four touchstones. 


They Gave Primacy to Their Beliefs 


Christ, His claims, His message, His 
cause and His orders came first. Then, 
if there was time, other things followed. 
The same seems to be true of our young 
writer and his cause. Where, in our per- 
sonal list of life’s priorities, do the claims 
of Christ appear? 


They Were Sold On Their Beliefs 


Of course we are evangelical Christians. 
We believe the Bible cover to cover. We 
recite the Apostles’ Creed. But are we 
sold on them? There is a world of differ- 
ence between the attitude of passive ac- 
quiescence and of active belief. Anything 
we actually believe will radically affect 
our every activity. The young man 
above is again the example. 

If we believe the radio report of an 
approaching tornado, there are some very 
direct and _ positive results stemming 
from this belief in terms of activity, prep- 
aration, and precaution. And so it is in 
relation to our faith. If we actually be- 
lieve that Christ meant what He said 
when He left the command to “Preach 
the Gospel to every creature’ -— when 
He said He would come again to receive 
us unto Himself, our lives will be radi- 


Village kvangelist 
Writes of Suffering, 


BY IMBIMBIDI DANYELE 


We had a journey to go to a meeting 
at Banga to look after the affairs of 
the church. I took my wife and children 
that Victorine might have her baby at 
the Banga maternity. So we left all our 
things at the village where I work. 


The villagers decided to go elsewhere, 
and so trampled and destroyed all our 


cally and fundamentally oriented in rela- 
tion to these beliefs. If we only acquiesce 
to them in passive intellectual assent, 
they will make very little difference at 
allay. 


They Lived Their Beliefs 


In Apostolic days there was no ques- 
tion as to who was a follower of Christ. 
In that climate of antagonism, persecu- 
tion, hatred, and terror, one was either 
a persuaded Christian or not a Christian 
at all... and everyone knew who was 
what. Today there are masses of people 
with nominal affiliation with some church 
or other, but who are uncomfortable if 
identified too closely with the person of 
Jesus Christ. The cry might be raised, 
“Where are the Christians in Christen- 
dom?” 


They Sacrificed For Their Beliefs 


A great segment of American Chris- 
tianity has settled into a unilateral re- 
lationship with God — the “extended 
hand palm upward” position. It is ready 
to receive whatever of grace, succor, and 
blessing that may be had “for free.” But 
let it be a question of bilateral relation- 
ship—of devotion, service, or sacrifice— 
both the hand and its owner suddenly 
disappear. The faith that infringes un- 
duly upon time, activity, plans, resources 
and life is not popular in America today. 
Consequently, pulpits go unsupplied; mis- 
sionary staffs are limited; large seg- 
ments of American life are untouched by 
the Gospel; souls continue on their un- 
disturbed way to a grave without Christ; 
and the apostolic battle cry is stolen by 
enemy revolutionaries; and an excellent 
set of Christian beliefs want for real be- 
lievers. 


Victory 


things; our chairs, clothes, suitcases 
... they never left even the shell of any- 
thing, not even a bottle in the house, 
we being at Banga. When we heard the 
news, how we wept for the loss of all 
our things. How we longed for the mis- 
sionaries we love. Thus we are here, 
talking to God about it and asking Him 
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Diamond-mine 
hospital, now 
under supervision 
of C.I.M. 


Oldest to 
youngest wait for 
attention of male 
nurse at dia- 
mond-mine 
dispensary. 


TSHIKAPA’ 





BYeREVA Vi J SSRRUNGER 


sk our missionaries of a decade ago 

what opportunities we had at Tshi- 
Kapa to preach the Gospel of our Saviour 
Jesus. Any will tell you, “The doors 
were tightly closed. It was not possible 
to have a meeting within the limits of 
the town.” 


NOW—the doors are wide open. We 
have occupied seven dwellings in the city, 
and more are available to us. 


A private hospital largely controlled 
by Catholics, overnight became a private 
hospital directed by the C.I.M. On Jan- 
uary 31, 1962 Catholic nuns were still in 
charge of the maternity. On February 
1 Miss Aganetha Friesen shared the re- 
sponsibility with Dr. Ralph Ewert. Where 
the crucifixes hung are now pictures of 

Jesus. 














What has happened? God opened the 
doors! Since November 1960 we were 
permitted to occupy one of the dwell- 
ings of the Forminiere Mining Company, 
since most of their European personnel 
had gone to Europe and were not return- 
ing. We had good relations with the lo- 
cal officials of the mining company. 

We were thinking in terms of the fu- 
ture program of the C.I.M. Should we 
not have a common central point where 
Congolese could be trained in various 
pursuits? Someone spoke up, “Why 
don’t we think big? Tshikapa has build- 
ings. It has possibilities of an agricul- 
tural program, of a medical training 
center, a school for students who have 
still feared to travel to Nyanga, a rival 
tribal area, an office where we have bet- 
ter postal communications available as 
well as commercial airlines and_ tele- 
graph.” 





Cement monument marks site of discovery of first diamond in Congo—in gravel 
of a small tributary of the Kasai River near Tshikapa—the beginning of an era 
that made this bush city the world’s largest producer of industrial diamonds. 


“But suppose we would receive an af- 
firmative answer; how could we handle 
the situation?” someone else asked. ‘“We 
have so little personnel in Congo. We 
would have more than we would be able 
to take care of.” 

We prayed about it! We thought a- 
bout it! We heard the mining company 
was going to close its mining activities. 
We decided to speak up, and make our 
wishes Known. 

In November 1961 we approached the 
Director of the mining company in Brus- 
sells, Belgium. It seemed as though God 
had already prepared everything. We 
were well received. They were closing 
their mines. They were wanting to dis- 
pose of the 160-acre farm. They had 
hoped someone would want to take over 
the medical work. The director was as 
pleased as we, but we were also both 
surprised. The only answer was, “We 





will think over the matter and write you 
shortly.” Later in November a com- 
munication from Brussells came to the 
C.I.M. Elkhart office with an offer to 
CEM: 

1) the medical establishment, complete- 
ly furnished with X-ray, two rooms for 
surgery, wards for about 300 beds, a ma- 
ternity that can accommodate at least a 
hundred, and dispensary facilities. 

2) the 160-acre farm with a dairy barn, 
two pig sties, one barn for calves, twelve 
chicken houses, a dwelling, numerous 
buildings for supplies such as feed grind- 
er, branding shed, dipping tank, and 
other equipment. 

3) at least ten dwellings. 

4) two office buildings. 

5) electricity around the clock with 
electric stoves and water heaters, water 
supplied by electric pumps from springs 
—hboth utilities available at a flat rate. 

The cost: $1,000 a month. 

We have been negotiating with the 
mining company and expect to sign the 
agreement shortly. The Congolese are 
elated that we have found an open door. 





Part of cattle herd on farm now being leased to C./I.M. 





They rejoice with us. 

Enterins the door is’ not free.” But 
where else could we get so much for so 
little investment? The rent must be 
paid quarterly. Who would like to pay 
it aS a mission project? 

The agricultural project is on _ the 
move. Gordon M. Liechty of Berne, Ind. 
is here taking care of 5,000 chicks, some 
8-10 weeks old, others younger. Art 
Augsburger of Middlebury has arrived 
to supervise care of livestock. Our part- 
ners in agricultural missions are asked 
to send in their contribution for 1962. 

We are in need of capital for purchas- 
ing over a hundred head of cattle and 
about ninety pigs now on the farm. This 
farm project should not only supply 
protein for an improved African diet, but 
should boost the economic status of the 
Congolese Christian community so that 
the Church will be self-supporting. 

An effectual door to preach’ and live 
the Gospel of Christ in the city of Tshi- 
kapa is here. We need the support of 
every Christian who is ready to pray 
and give. 





Aganetha Friesen, only registered nurse now present at 
the 300-bed Tshikapa hospital, talks with women at 
the maternity ward. 


Gordon Liechty hopes to introduce African 
farmers to a better breed of poultry. 
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Chaos and conflict have made him the 
keener for Christ... 


Sasimon, the Banished Preacher 


BY ERNEST GREEN 


t is about four o’clock in the after- 

noon and the Congo sun is hot. The 
talking drum calls the people together 
for a Gospel service. A traveling evan- 
gelist named Ngandu SaSimon leads the 
groups in some songs. Then he opens 
his Bible to the book of John, chapter 
three, and reads to all of the new birth 
then he speaks. 
as Jesus revealed it to Nicodemus. And 


“Friends, you must be born again. 
That is what the Lord Jesus told Nico- 
demus and it applies to us, also. 

“Listen! Many of you say, ‘But I’m a 
child of God. I’m not a heathen!’ Let 
me tell you that you are NOT a child of 
God simply because you have been born 
and live on this earth. You are a crea- 
ture of God because God made you, but 
you are not a child of God unless you 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and re- 
ceive Him as your Saviour. 

“Here is an illustration: You women 
here are able to do two things. You can 
take mud and make a cooking pot OR 
you can have a baby. 


“If you take mud and make a cooking 
pot, it will be yours, won’t it? You will 
like it, you will want it, you will call it 
yours. BUT) WILL) Ti HAVE, ANY 
PIPES WiLL IT BEA PART OF YOU? 
No, of course not. And when it gets old, 
or cracked, or broken and useless, what 
will you do with it? YOU WILL THROW 
IT AWAY! 


“Ah, but then you have a baby! You 
will like it, you will want it, you will 
call it your own AND IT WILL HAVE 
iri sit Wildl, BE. A. PART: OF YOU. 
If it gets sick, or crippled, or broken, 
will you throw it away? Of course not! 
Because it is flesh of your flesh and it 
is part of you, you will take better care 
of it than before. IT IS YOURS BE- 
CAUSE IT WAS BORN OF YOU! 

“And that is the way it is with God. 
He made us and gave us these bodies. 
He loves us, He wants us, and we are 


His creation BUT we are not His chil- 
dren UNTIL we are born of Him, born 
again by faith in His Son, Jesus Christ. 

“Tf we do accept Christ and become 
a child of God, then He takes. better 
care of us than before. If we do not 
accept Christ, then we do not become a 
child of God and someday, like the use- 
less pot, we will be thrown away!” 

A number of Congolese accepted the 
Lord that day. 

And yet, Ngandu SaSimon felt that he 
didn’t Know enough about God’s Word, 
and when our Bible School opened he 
was in the first class. He attended school 
all week and went nearly every week-end 
out into the villages to tell his people of 
salvation through Christ Jesus the Lord. 

When Negandu SaSimon_ graduated 
from Bible School, he had the second 
highest grades in the class, and soon the 
challenge of the unreached in another 
tribe, the Bakumu, came his way. 

Ngandu SaSimon has been wonderfully 
used of the Lord in the jungles where 
the Bakumu live. He has won many of 
them to faith in the Lord. He has built 
up and strengthened the Christians. 

When the meeting was held at Ikozi, 
in January of 1961, to try to decide what 
was best to do as a result of the new up- 
risings in Kivu province, Ngandu Sa- 
Simon was there. He saw the soldiers 
arrive on the station. He saw them or- 
dering the missionaries around. He saw 
them aim their guns at the missionaries. 
He recognized that their intentions were 
far from good. And he, too, agreed with 
the other elders that it was time for the 
missionaries to leave again. 

He was asked by the elders to preach 
on the last Sunday morning we were all 
there together. His sorrow knew no 
bounds but he preached. And HOW he 
preached! Taking for his text the pas- 
sage in III John 4, “I have no greater 
joy than to hear that my children walk 
in truth,” he said. “The missionaries are 
Continued on page 22 
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Missionaries Return to Congo 





Nurses Lois Slagle and 
Mary Hiebert will sail July 
11 on the Lukuga, to work 
in the mission hospital at 
Nyanga Station. 


Mrs. Ralph Ewert with 
daughters Miriam and Su- 
san flew to Brussells, Bel- 
gium June 8 to join Dr. 
Ewert who is_ studying 
French and the _ tropical 
medicine course there. 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
Harms and daughter Jo/.iin 
flew to Brussells on June 
13 to study French in prep- 
aration for returning to 
Congo where he will teach 
in the CIM. Secondary 
School at Nyanga Station. 


Mrs. Ellis Gerber with 
Daniel, Rebecca, and JoAnna 
sailed June 14 on the Luku- 
ga to join her husband, Rev. 
Ellis Gerber, a missionary 
teacher at Nyanga. Ellis 
and Edna have been sepa- 
rated since August, 1961 
when he returned to Congo 
for service at Kamayala 
Station, a relatively isolat- 
ed outpost. 





Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel, 
Paul, Priscilla, Perry, and 
Ruth, will sail August 9 on 
the S.S. Lulua to be engaged 
in literature publication and 
distribution work in Lulua- 
bourg, capital city of Kasai 
Province. 





Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
Sprunger, Kathleen and 
Joel, will be sailing as soon 
as a summer booking is 
available. Charles hopes to 
produce tape-recorded Gos- 
pel programs for broadcast- | 
ing over Central African , - a 
radio stations. Anna V. Liechty is to re- Lodema Short will fly to 

turn during the summer to Congo August 28 to do edu- 
teach in Secondary School cational work at Nyanga. 
at Mukedi Station. 








Loyal and Donna Schmidt and children, Allen and 
Lesley, have been doing deputation work in Evan- 
gelical Mennonite Brethren churches in western 
states and Canada since early March. Donna is a 
nurse and Loyal is a construction and maintenance 
supervisor. Their services are desperately needed. 
At last report they had secured just over one-half of 
the necessary $500 monthly support. Readers in- 
terested in making a monthly contribution toward 
putting the Loyal Schmidt family back on the field 
should write them at Box 1052, Abbotsford, B. C., 
Canada, or contact the C.I.M. office. 








Addresses of C.I.M. Missionaries 


IN THE HOMELAND: 


Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
1621 Florence 
Evanston, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Loyd Brown 
854 Poseyville Road 
Midland, Michigan 


Rev. and Mrs. Ben F. Eides 
Steinbach, Manitoba 
Canada 





Rev. and Mrs. George Faul 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


Miss Lena Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Miss Sarah Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
3003 Benham 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
803 Sixth Ave., S. E. 
Austin, Minnesota 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Box 32, Hooker, Oklahoma 


Rev. and Mrs. Sam Ediger 
6731 S. W. 54th Ave. 
Portland 19, Oregon 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Box 17, Fairview, Michigan 


Rev. and Mrs. George B. Neufeld 
251 W. Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Miss Anna Quiring . 
Box 105, Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Regier 
Mountain Lake. Minnesota 





ON THE FIELD: 


B. P. 123, Leopoldville 

Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Roche 

Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 

Miss Tina Quiring 

Miss Aganetha Friesen 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Augsburger 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Liechty 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Lois Slagle 
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Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Regier 
Rt. 4, Goshen, Indiana 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Sprunger 
2900 Roys Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
760 Broadway Ave. 
Winnipeg 10, Manitoba 
Canada 


Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
100 Maple 
Morton, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
251 Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
811 Osage, Normal, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Taylor University 
Upland, Indiana 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Rt. 1, Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


Selma Unruh 
310 N. Lincoln 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe St., Dallas, Oregon 


RETIRED 


Miss Erma Birkey 
33 South Parkway 
Pasadena, California 


Rev. Vistor Buck 
V. A. Domiciliary 
White City, Oregon 


Rev. and Mrs. Frank J. Enns 
Box 131, 312 S. Pine St. 
Inman, Kansas 





Mary Hiebert Anna Gertzen 
Lodema Short Mary Epp 


I.M.E. 

Kimpese via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Miss Hulda Banman 


Congo Inland Mission 


Mukedi via Gungu, Kikwit, Leopoldville 


Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Betty Quiring 

Mrs. Martha Janzen 

Anna V. Liechty 


A.P.C.M. B.P. 117 

Luluabourg via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Levi O. Keidel 


127 Rue Washington 
Brussels, Belgium 

Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 


The Missionry Aviation Fellowship is 
an increasingly important transportation 
link for Congo missions. With roads 
and bridges deteriorating, its plane 
helps keep missions moving. 


AIR ARM 
TO MISSIONS 


BY ERNIE KRENZEN 


ix hours, struggling against these 

boiling rapids—and now the heat of 
the day. Even the natives seemed ex- 
hausted. The missionary dragged his 
dugout canoe against the river bank, 
panting for breath. He looked back down 
the twisting gorge, and what he saw 
made him groan...there at a lower bend 
in the river was their campsite of the 
previous night elt can't. be....! -Had 
they gone no farther than this? How 
many more toilsome days and weeks 
would it take to reach the inhabited val- 
leys of the interior? How many valuable 
supplies or even lives may be lost to this 
treacherous river? He felt numb with 
fatigue—so small and helpless beneath 
the towering walls of the gorge. 

But then, like the answer to an _ un- 
spoken prayer, two large tropical birds 
glided lightly across the ribbon of blue 
sky above... THAT WAS IT! Why not 
fly these long dangerous miles? Why not 
redeem these precious days, and save 
this energy for direct Gospel ministry 
among the people? 

Out of such a need and vision grew 
the ministry of the MISSIONARY AYVI- 
ATION FELLOWSHIP...an Air Arm 
for missions. And so...as World War 
II drew to a close...such was the vision 
that grew in the hearts and minds of a 
few Christian pilots just completing their 
war duties. Why not use the airplane, 
which was used to spread so much de- 
struction in the war, to help carry the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to na- 
tions and peoples that have never heard? 
Why not give wings to the WORD in 
speeding its precious message to the fur- 
therest and most isolated areas? 





Seise: 


MAF plane lands at Nyanga Station 


The Lord had placed in the lives of 
these young men the desire to do some- 
thing about the existing travel problems 
they found on the mission fields of the 
world. And so they banded together as 
an organization to develop an_air-aid 
service to other Missions. To develop, 
not just another mission, but a Service 
to Missions. Their first plane was a 
four-place Waco bi-plane which was 
placed along with the first Missionary 
Pilot in southern Mexico to help the Wy- 
cliffe Bible translators fly personnel and 
supplies to their jungle camp. The effort 
proved successful and the group was en- 
couraged to move into other areas. 

The Fellowship moved ahead slowly 
and cautiously as they were pioneering 
this new field. They appointed only ex- 
perienced pilots and laid stress on sound 
conservative operational standards. This 
was considered particularly important 
since these services were being estab- 
lished in very primitive areas where 
aeronautical aids were few or non-ex- 
istent. MAF also sought men of high 
spiritual caliber — dedicated Christians 
with a real sense of a specific call to the 
mission field. These pilot technicians, 
along with doctors, nurses, teachers, 
builders and other specialists, have a 
definite place in the spreading of the 
Gospel to all the world. The missionary 
airmen specialist may have little talent 
for public speaking or lacks a trained 
singing voice but he has trained hands 
which he has dedicated to God’s service. 

From this humble beginning the MAF 
has grown rapidly. Requests for surveys 
of their foreign fields came from Mis- 
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NINE 
COMPLETE 
CHURCH 
LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING 


BY GLENN ROCKE 
Director, Bible Institute 


ine men of the Congo Inland Mission 

will graduate this June from our 
Bible Institute at Tshikapa. The class 
of ’62 will be the third to complete the 
three-year training course since the 
school’s inception in 1954. They will join 
the ranks of other graduates who have 
given testimony to the worth of the In- 
stitute by their character and stability 
in varied fields of work. 

This class of Independence days will 
have many experiences to remember. 
From the very first they were plagued 
with difficulties. Before the first year 
was half over two of the student fami- 
lies were forced to return home because 
of strong tribal pressures from outside. 
They have never been able to return. 

The remaining nine students, of differ- 
enet tribes, were caught in the events 
that followed June 30, 1960. While mis- 
sionaries fled in cars, displaced students 
had no way of returning home except by 
foot. At night they would hear shots 
being fired and saw the blaze of burning 
houses. For weeks the women and chil- 
dren of students spent the nights hidden 
in the high grass, fearing soldiers or na- 
tive warriors would come to molest 
them. During the day they dreaded 
going to the stream for water, or to 
their fields for food, for fear of being 
attacked. In the mercy of God, they 
all eventually found ways of returning 
to their own people. 

The first missionaries returning at the 
end of October 1960 found the students 
settled down at their former jobs; some 
were teaching; others were serving as 
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Bible Institute men ready to leave for 
village evangelistic meetings. 


village evangelists. They had little 
thought of being able to continue their 
studies. But on the fourth of December 
Institute Director Waldo Harder arrived 
on the field. It took a good many days 
for the word to get around, and students 
with their families returned from six 
C.I.M. stations. Classes were held at 
Nyanga Station, a more tribally neutral 
area, as all refused to return to strife- 
torn Tshikapa. Studies went along well 
for a few months. Then in April Waldo 
was suddenly called to America because 
of serious illness in his family. Teachers 
from the Secondary School pinch-hit in 
his place for about six weeks to finish 
out the school year. 

Word came that Mr. Harder could not 
return. Again it looked like they would 
never make it. Pastor Kaleta, the only 
remaining original Institute staff mem- 
ber, left with his family for home at 
Charlesville; he feared threats that were 
circulating among local tribal big-wigs. 


At the annual conference in August 
an appeal was made for some missionary 
to come teach and direct the _ school. 
Once again their prayers were answered, 
and the third year started in mid-Octo- 
ber — late because of other difficulties. 
This third year has been characterized 
by a fine spirit of cooperation and per- 
severance on the part of all of them. It 
has been a pleasure to work with them. 
Each family has been in our home a- 
round our table for meals with us. A 
good many evenings the mothers came 
to our home for their quilting bees. 


Soon they will return to their station 
areas. We are confident that their three 
years training in Bible Institute will 
make both the men and their wives bet- 





ter workers for Christ and better leaders 
of their people in whatever area of work 
they enter, be it the ministry, teaching 
profession, or other work. 


We thank God for the Bible Institute. 
It continues to be a must in our mission 
work. A new class is to begin in Sep- 
tember. Pray for the students and the 
staff as we plan for a new year. 


Air Arm—continued from page 19 


sions all over the world. The Missions 
began to realize the potential of the air- 
plane in quick transportation of supplies 
and personnel...for rapid assistance in 
medical emergencies...for delivery of 
medicines, mail and provisions. ‘Trips 
that took days by horseback or weeks by 
canoe could be done in a matter of hours 
without the backbreaking fatigue of a 
surface trip. MAF began expanding, 
moving first into the fields where the 
travel problems were the most trying 
and difficult. They moved into South 
America—Ecuador—where Nate Saint 
who was later martyred by the Auca In- 
dians, began the next Air-Aid service. 
Then over into New Guinea, later into 
Africa and Brazil...until today there 
are more than 40 MAF missionaries serv- 
ing in 10 different countries with 30 air- 
craft. They are serving a great number 
of Missions of Evangelical Protestant 
faiths. 


The Missionary Aviation Fellowship 
gives this Air-Aid service to Missions on 
a non-profit rate-per-mile which com- 
pletely maintains the plane in that area 
indefinitely. What the missionaries pay 
goes into a fund, and from this fund 
come not only gas and oil but deprecia- 
tion, insurance, spare parts and main- 
tenance. For the provision of new air- 
craft to enter new areas, and the set- 
ting up of adequate base facilities of 
hanger shop and basic equipment, MAF 
looks to the voluntary contributions of 
the Lord’s people. The Missionary pilot 
and his family are supported by the 
Lord’s provision of that support through 
interested churches, Christian groups 
and individuals. 


There are still a great many people of 
many tribes and races who have not yet 
been reached with the Message of Hope. 
So there are still great fields of service 


for this kind of air-aid program. And 
MAF is receiving many requests for 
initial surveys into these isolated areas. 
MAF’s newest base, now established in 
the Congo, was begun last year and will 
continue to expand with the needs. At 
this very moment one of our members 
is on an exploratory survey at the re- 
quest of Missions in Arabia, Nepal, Laos 
and the Philippines. And we are pre- 
paring a candidate who will be going to 
the Congo very soon. Right now there 
are two new aircraft in the modification 
shop here in Fullerton. I am responsible 
for the outfitting of these aircraft before 
their shipment overseas. One of these 
aircraft will be shipped to the Congo 
very shortly and the other will be going 
to the Philippines. 


MAF is also branching out into an- 
other area of service—a medical wing. 
A mobile medical service coordinated 
with air activities. It is specifically 
geared to the needs of tribal and rural 
people, also the missionary and his chil- 
dren—to people who would otherwise be 
cut off from such needed help. This pro- 
gram is in its trial stage in the area of 
northern Brazil and British Guiana. 


CIM EXECUTIVES 
MARRY 


Harvey A. Driver, Executive Secretary 
of Congo Inland Mission from 1950 to 
1961, and Edith Charbonnier Miller were 
married on Sunday, the 22nd of April, 
1962 in Chicago, Illinois. They are mak- 
ing their residence at 2202 Lynn Avenue, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Vernon J. Sprunger, present Executive 
Secretary of Congo Inland Mission, and 
Irena Liechty, a C.I.M. missionary, were 
married on June 22, 1962 at Berne, Indi- 
ana. Rev. and Mrs. Sprunger are living 
at 2900 Roys Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Refugees Return—continued from page 9 


with soldiers. The last car was also a 
flat car with an armored car, machine 
guns, and soldiers. It will take 24 hours 
to make the trip one way. We trust and 
pray there will be no bloodshed and all 
will go well. The next load is to leave 
day after tomorrow. From Kamina they 
will be air lifted the rest of the way.—All 
this trouble because of the railroad bridge 
that was blown up. 


Much of the time the past month has 
been spent in meetings and making ar- 
rangements for moving these thousands 
of people. This evening as I write this 
letter I can picture that long train wind- 
ing its way around the Congo hills on 
its way. Many are wondering how long 
it will be until we can say, “There goes 
the last of the refugee camp.’ We need 
much wisdom and patience from day to 
day to do this task. Your prayers will be 
much appreciated. 


Suffering, Victory—continued from page 11 


to be with us. 


Therefore the church has sent us to 
another village. We are working at 
Bumba, but our hands are empty. Vic- 
torine gave birth to a baby girl. She is 
at my home village because we have no 
money for us to eat or buy clothes with. 
The absence of clothes for my wife and 
little ones troubles me exceedingly. Ask 
our friends to pray much to God that I 
get wisdom, and could I not get a blan- 
ket to help ourselves with? 


I have much work here to build a 
chapel and classroom. I found the work 
of God to be almost dead in this village. 
I’m staying true to the promises I made 
when I first accepted Jesus. Romans 
8:31-36. 


SaSimon—continued from page 15 


like our fathers. We are like their chil- 
dren. If they hear in the future that we 
are walking in the truth, they will have 
great joy. Likewise, if we are able to 
send word to them that we are walking 
in the truth, we will have great joy.” 
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He broke down completely and finally 
closed his sermon, “Men, women, every- 
one—let us work together. Let us dis- 
cuss together. Let us decide together.” 


With that, he sat down, buried his 
head in his hands, and sobbed until it 
seemed as if his heart would break. 


One sorrow was past; another awaited 
him. 


After his return to Uku, the Bakumu 
church began saying to him what they 
had been saying even during the last 
few months while the missionaries were 
at Uku, “We don’t need you anymore. 
You are a Mulega, but we are Bakumu. 
We want you to go back to the Balega 
-—we can run our own church here.’” 


Thus, the very church Ngandu Sa- 
Simon helped to start asked him to re- 
turn to his own place. But he had no 
home or place with the Balega anymore. 
He had made his home and his place with 
the Bakumu for the gospel’s sake. 


Ngandu SaSimon left Uku and the Ba- 


kumu. With a heavy heart he returned 
to Katanti. A letter from him reads as 
follows: 


“Yes, I am here at Katanti. I am mak- 
ing a house and planting a garden but I 
am like a stranger here. I want to go 
back to Uku and the Bakumu. When 
this work of building and planting is 
done I want, at least, to make a trip up 
to Uku again.” 


Ngandu SaSimon, 
tanti. 


evangelist at Ka- 


Ngandu SaSimon, evangelist at Uku. 


Ngandu SaSimon, preacher of the 
Word of God from place to place and soul 
winner among the Balega and the Ba- 
kumu. 


Great sorrows have come into his life 
but he is still doing the work of an 
evangelist in the jungle of the Kivu in 
the Republic of Congo, Africa. 


The above story is adapted from Congo 
Jungle Preachers, by Ernest L. Green. 
The 64-page booklet contains short biog- 
raphies of Congolese servants of Christ 
and the impact of post-independence 
events on their ministries. It may be 
purchased by writing Berean Mission, 
Inc., 3536 Russell Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


CONGO INLAND MISSION 


a 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage in- 
terested Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry on the 
last command of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel 
to every creature (Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build 
His church in accordance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 
16°16-18, 1 -Gor:,.3:11:) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to 
develop in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of 
evangelism, Christian leadership training, education, medical as- 
sistance, and related efforts directed to strengthening the Christian 
village community life with the Church as its center. 


Total church-mission integration was achieved in February of 
1960, when Congo leaders assumed administrational responsibility 
for their church with its 23,000 baptized converts, naming it “The 
Evangelical Mennonite Church in Congo.” Missionaries continue 
to labor alongside their African brethren striving to implant Jesus 





Christ in the hearts and lives of the Congolese. 
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Items Needed for 
Medical, Women’s Work 


Layettes and bandages are again needed 
for our medical ministry in Congo. Aga- 
netha Friesen writes that they are espe- 
cially needed for her work at Tshikapa 
hosiptal. Ina Rocke at Nyanga asks for 
the following items for teaching sewing 
to wives of Bible Institute men: quilt 
blocks, old blankets for quilt batting, yard 
pieces or sacks for quilt backing, yard 
pieces for children’s or ladies’ clothes, 
and Scissors. 


Women’s Missionary Societies and oth- 
er interested groups or individuals may 
send packages via parcel post to one of 
the following addresses: 


1) Mennonite Central Committee Cloth- 
ing Center, North Newton, Kansas. 


2) Mennonite Central Committee Cloth- 
ing Center, Akron, Pennsylvania. 


News—continued from page 6 


thority but do not want to assume re- 
sponsibility. When one gets into a mess 
like this we have a tendency to blame 
someone else for it. When one talks to 
the Belgians they blame the natives, and 
vice versa. And it could be the blame of 
many different groups. But all that does- 
n’t change the situation When the going 
gets quite difficult and discouraging we 
remind ourselves “This is the Congo, 
and we are here for a purpose.” From 
a human viewpoint, the situation that 
faces us looks impossible. How often 
II Cor. 9:8 has been our means of en- 
couragement. 

Life here is very simple. We haven’t 
much furniture, but what we have is 
now clean, even if very old. I’ve scrubbed 
it ’til ’m sure it’s clean. Although food 
is very scarce, we have always had some- 
thing we could eat above the native diet. 
We couldn’t attend church this morning 
—we are ten miles from town and with- 
out a car. But this gives us an oppor- 
tunity to practice what we’ve preached 
throughout our life. Art says it is our 
second honeymoon. 
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3) (name of missionary) 
C.IL.M. Nyanga 
Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Congo Republic 


4) (name of missionary) 


C.I.M. Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Congo Republic 


Mark packages sent to Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee: “For C.1.M.”’ At present, 
packages shipped to Congo via M.C.C. 
require less shipping and import duty 
costs. If you send a package to Congo 
via parcel post, please send 30 per cent 
of its cash value to Congo Inland Mis- 
sion, 251 W. Hively, Elkhart, Ind. It will 
be sent to reimburse missionaries for im- 
port duties they must pay upon receipt of 
package. 








ART AUGSBURGER 


ou just can’t imagine in what a situa- 

tion some people live. I just can’t un- 
derstand these people—their thinking and 
culture is so much different. But one 
thing is that they want help which they 
need very badly, and the missionary is 
the one person whom they will trust. 
They'll trust him before they will their 
own people. 


There is a village of mud huts just 
behind our home. I walk around and 
meet the small children. I stop and 
shake hands (everybody does that here) 
and say I’m grandpa. (That is better 
than ‘uncle’ because of my grey hair and 
their respect for age.) They nod their 
heads and say E E and Ya Ya. I think 
T’ll make friends with them alright. 


The people here at the native church 
had a welcome supper for us. I appre- 
ciated it very much. Some of the ex- 
periences I had I just wouldn’t take any- 
thing in the world for. I can’t communi- 
cate with them by word of mouth, but 
some have hearts of gold. 


THE CONGO MISSI 


JULY - SEPTEMBER, 1962 


Missionary James Bertsche and Congolese students Robert Ilunga and Theodore Mbua- 
lungu at grave of Samuel Morris in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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is sent to members of the loyal support- 
ing constituency of the Congo Inland 
Mission requesting it. It is our aim to 
publish four issues each year. There is 
no regular subscription charge. Publica- 
tion costs are covered by freewill offer- 
ings of the readers who also are financial 
and praver supporters of the C. I. M. 








CONGOLESE 
STUDENTS ON SUMMER 
TOUR 


By JAMES BERTSCHE 


From Sioux Falls, South Dakota, to Beth- 


lehem, Pennsylvania; from Kitchener, 
Ontario, to Fort Wayne, Indiana: these 
geographical points mark the extremities 
of the area traversed by Mbualungu The- 
odore, Ilunga Robert and Ilunga Maurice, 
our three Congolese students, during a 
month’s itinerary this summer. Leaving 
their wives and kiddies at Freeman, 
South Dakota, they boarded a train for 
Chicago on July 25 and arrived at Union 
Station the following morning. They 
were immediately launched upon a stren- 
uous trip which can best be reviewed as 
to time and place by the following sum- 
mary: 


JULY— 


26—Groveland, Illinois 
27—Morton, Illinois 
29—_A.M.—Normal, Illinois 
29—P.M.—Flanagan, Tllinois 
29—FEve.—Meadows, Illinois 
30—Evanston, Illinois 
31—Archbold, Ohio 


AUGUST— 
1—Fort Wayne, Indiana 
2—Midland, Michigan 
3-7—Kitchener, Ontario 
8-12—Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
13—Bluffton, Ohio 
14—-Wauseon, Ohio 
15—Grabill, Indiana 
16—Woodburn, Indiana 
17—Berne, Indiana 





19-24Syracuse, Indiana 
26—A.M.—Gridley, Illinois 
26—Eve.—Carlock, Illinois 


When asked to point out some of the 
highlights of their month’s tour of Men- 
nonite communities, they indicated the 
following experiences: 


y tours through the Morton, Illinois, pot- 
tery and Libby’s cannery in the same 
city. 

+ meeting and visiting with Ruben Diam- 
bomba, a student from the Leopold- 
ville area in Congo, at present studying 
at Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. 
This, after a year in America, was their 
first opportunity to visit with a fellow 
Congolese. 

y appearance on a TV newscast from a 
Peoria station. 

y a luncheon sponsored by the ladies of 
the Morton Evangelical Mennonite 
Church where CIM missionaries and 
Board members from the surrounding 
area were present. 

y A quick tour, in Chicago, of the African 
section of Field’s Museum, Shedd’s 
Aquarium, the Museum of Science and 
Industry and the Planetarium. 

y a trip to Fort Wayne, Indiana, to visit 
the grave of Sammy Morris, the West 
African lad who during his short stu- 
dent life at Taylor University in 1892 
and 93 so deeply affected the life of 
faculty, student body and community 
by his passionate dedication to Christ. 


Theodore Mbualungu 
Maurice Ilunga 


Robert Ilunga 


y the opportunity of meeting Mennonites 
from around the world at Kitchener, 
Ontario. 

y days of fellowship with delegates of 
the General Conference of Mennonites 
at their Pennsylvania meeting. 

y a visit with an Amish family in the 
Grabill, Indiana, community. 

y appearing on the platform of the Billy 
Sunday Tabernacle at Winona Lake, In- 
diana, speaking and singing briefly in 
an evening service. 

y Sharing in Missions services and chil- 
dren’s meetings at the E.M.C. Confer- 
ence at Syracuse, Indiana. 


When asked for some over-all impres- 
sions at the close of their itinerary, the 
following observations were among those 
made: 


y the well-constructed church buildings. 

y financial support given to the church 
“without hesitation.” 

y the long distances traveled by many to 
attend church. 

zy the “great order” with which each pas- 
tor conducted his service. 

y the quietness with which people par- 
ticipate in church services. 

y the wide variety of professions repre- 
sented among the lay people of a con- 
gregation. 

y the fact that in America, people do not 
age fast. (The Congolese were im- 
pressed by the fact that the parents of 
many missionaries still live.) 

y the way in which they were received 
“with open arms” wherever they went. 

y the fact that everywhere they went, 
their hosts read the Bible with them 
and prayed with them. 

y the fact that on their trip they were re- 
ceived “not as friends, but as brothers.” 

y the evidence of true missionary interest 
of long standing in many churches 
visited. 

y the manner and attitude of conference 
delegates as they discussed “with a 
single heart and a single faith” reli- 
gious problems without argument. 


But lest we are tempted to insert an 
overly large feather in our collective hat, 
we might do well to reflect on the fol- 
lowing negative impressions that the 
men — after considerable prodding — 
shared with us: 


y certain styles of dress noted in some 
places with particular reference to tight 
and short feminine apparel. 

y certain types of questions occasionally 
posed to them such as: “Why are you 
not marked with tribal tattooing?” or 
“Did you know how to read before you 


came to America?” or “Do you have 

meat to eat in Africa?” or “Will you 

wear shirts when you go back to Con- 
go?” 

zy the fact that children’s homes are need- 
ed in America. (Upon visiting the Sa- 
lem Children’s Home in Flanagan, Tlli- 
nois, one of the first shocked questions 
they asked was: “But where are the 
parents? What manner of father or 
mother is it that abandons his or her 
own child?’’) 

y The occasional person who demonstrat- 
ed a “cool attitude” and the occasional 
service after which only a few people 
“sreeted”’ them. 

Reflecting over the month’s tour, Mau- 
rice, in speaking for the three of them, 
asked that their thanks and appreciation 
be expressed in the pages of the ‘“Mes- 
senger” to all those who contributed in 
any manner to their trip and its expe- 
riences. He concluded: “Thanks to all 
the pastors of the churches visited, and 
to all the church members who took us 
with them into their homes, on their 
farms and shared food with us.” 

As the three students were packing to 
leave Chicago for Freeman, they were 
asked for a brief comment and/or testi- 
mony. Mbualungu Theodore said: “As for 
me, I have learned many new things. I 
now have an idea as to how to make 
known to the Congolese the manner in 
which to make the work of God progress. 
The basis of progress is work. With re- 
gard to that which is before me, I have 
yet a great assignment to complete. The 
past school year was difficult for us since 
the English language was a new experi- 
ence for us. We tried our best to succeed. 
We commit all into the hands of God 
and hope for success for the school year 
1962-63. I pray the benediction of God 
upon all the churches of our three con- 
ferences.” 

Maurice Ilunga said: “I’m happy that 
Jesus loved us and washed us from our 
sins. In Him we are made kings and 
priests. To Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever.” 

Robert Ilunga commented on their past 
year as having been one of study and 
varied experiences. He observed that in 
spite of language difficulties they had 
made progress in their studies. Referring 
to the new school year ahead he’.posed 
the question: “How will college be for 
us?” Robert concluded by citing 1 Thess. 
5:25, ie., “Brethren, pray for us.” 

And as they began their second year of 
study among us, a more appropriate re- 
quest would be hard to formulate. 
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FROM RUTH ROTH 


This afternoon climaxed a very blessed 
week for us, and we believe also for 
many children in the surrounding vil- 
lages, when the children presented their 
closing program of a week of DVBS at 
the evening service today. The Lord laid 
a terrific burden for the spiritual dearth, 
and the lack of Christian teaching upon 
my heart some time ago, and last Sun- 
day morning that burden seemed to be 
climaxed in the morning message which 
Earl brought from First Timothy. We 
talked to Leona about having DVBS and 
she too felt this same burden, so on Mon- 
day afternoon we called the pastor to our 
house and discussed the matter with him. 
He went right to work finding Congolese 
teachers, and the Lord sent them, plus 
Muhago Boniface to our house in the 
evening to complete plans. Tuesday at 8 
we began our week of school, and many 
children have been reached with the Word 
of Life. How we praise Him for this op- 
portunity. There were a number of de- 
cisions for Christ, and we tried to point 
out their responsibility to live for Christ 
now, and we pray that they may really 
turn their lives over to Him. We see 
so many disappointing cases, and yet the 
Lord calls out His own. Please pray for 
these new babes in Christ, and also that 
the Word of God may continue to speak 
to the ones that have heard it. Today also 
marked the beginning of Sunday school 
here at Nyanga again. ... We need to 
push evangelism much more, in fact, what 
the church leaders are actually doing in 
evangelistic effort is practically nil. It is 
urgent that evangelistic missionaries be 
sent to the field if we will fulfill the com- 
mission of our Lord. 


FROM HELEN SCHNELL 

Tina Quiring and I have been going to 
the city here in Tshikapa on Sunday after- 
noon to do visitation work. The first two 
Sundays at each house we read a portion 
of Scripture, explained it and had prayer 
with them. We started out in the Catholic 


NEWS... nenec 


section as that was the section you meet 
as one comes to the city from the north 
end. The people expressed words of appre- 
ciation to us at some places, and at every 
home they were willing to have us hold 
a service. The last three Sundays we have 
used Biblegrams. This drew the children 
in large numbers. At some of the places 
we have had an attendance as high as 70 
to 100 including parents. 


FROM GLENN ROCKE 


We have been too busy it seems the 
past few months, but the Lord has been 
with us and given strength and grace. 
For three weeks we were itinerating in 
the Banga area. Because of tribal troubles 
and the moving about during the last 
two years, the evangelists are in need of 
much encouragement. The African church 
is asking for a missionary couple to be 
placed at each station. 

The next few weeks will be tense 
around Tshikapa with Kasaienne Prov- 
ince coming into being. The state offices 
have been mostly unoccupied this past 
week here. We hope and pray there will 
be no open fighting again. 


FROM PETER BULLER 


I believe the missionary retreat was a 
definite morale boost to all of us, giving 
us a feeling of the possibility of sharing 
our problems and meeting them together. 
The spiritual “refreshment” was good. El- 
mer Dick’s Bible studies were excellent 
and really meaningful for our spiritual 
lives. The other inspirational messages 
were good too. . 


FROM ELMER DICK 


August 4—The last of our conference 
guests left this morning. It seems like 
old times with about 60 people present. 
When we think back a year ago with 
only a few men here, we cannot help but 
marvel at what the Lord has done. At 
that time we would not even dare to 
dream that such a thing could be possible. 

Those of us who attended the General 
Conference at Kandala were challenged 
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anew with the opportunities we have 
among these people. It was moving to see 
how warmly the delegates of the various 
tribes greeted and embraced each other. 
Throughout the conference the thought 
of unity was stressed. 

We were all very deeply impressed 
when they asked that missionaries might 
again be stationed at each station and be 
made responsible for the teaching of re- 
ligion in the Bible schools and also in 
the other schools. They feel they need 
much help in their evangelistic and Bible 
teaching program. 

They also requested white medical per- 
sonnel for all of our stations. Vast areas 
in our own mission are totally unreached 


by any medical help at the present time. 

Sept. 12—As to our services at Nyanga: 
The services began Monday night with a 
small attendance as most of the outsta- 
tion men did not come in until their first 
business session on Tuesday afternoon. 
We never had more than 100 there at 
one time but there was evidence that the 
Holy Spirit was working. In our meeting 
on Tuesday evening we gave an appeal 
to all Christians who desired a renewal 
of spiritual power to remain after the 
service. Some fifteen remained and there 
was a real confession of sin and a gen- 
uine striving in prayer. We felt that we 
had truly met with the Lord. 


FROM JEANNE ZOOK 
The hospital work is a real challenge. 





The patients continue to come and all the 
services are growing. Maternity clinic is 
up to around 80 each week. During the 
first half of July we have done 70 sur- 
geries. The work with sick and under- 
nourished children is increasing. Tuber- 
culosis is a real problem. We have 75 
under treatment with more coming in 
weekly. 

We have difficulty getting drugs, but 
the Lord has supplied in marvelous ways 
when we really are in a pinch. We recog- 
nize His hand in all we do and praise Him 
for providing daily those things we need. 


FROM LEVI KEIDEL 


We arrived at Matadi August 27. The 
water was choppy on all but about four 


days to keep us fighting seasickness— 
but other than that it was a very en- 
joyable and relaxing trip.... 

Now for some initial impressions. First 
I’m encouraged to see the general good- 
will of the people toward America and 
to us in particular. ...In a few isolated 
areas church schisms are producing anti- 
white attitudes. But I’m tremendously 
impressed with the open doors we have 
NOW. No one is impeding our spending 
the limit of our energies for Jesus. Eco- 

“nomic instability, inflation, ete. leave 
question marks about tomorrow. This is 
a very inopportune time for our mission- 
aries to be held at home for lack of funds. 
Never in my time in Congo have I felt 
it more imperative that ALL our mission- 
aries be here working... . 


Struggle for Power at Tshikapa 


BY V.. Jc SPRUNGER 


A cablegram received September 22 and 
a telephone call from Leopoldville on 
September 24 gave us last minute con- 
cerns in the Tshikapa area. 

The cablegram of September 22 reads: 
“Tribal fighting causes Tshikapa person- 
nel evacuation twenty-first to Luluabourg, 
Leopoldville except Rocke family, Elmer, 
Mel, John, Aggie, Mary, Lois. Nyanga 
not contacted await telephone contact.” 
Schnell 

A telephone call from Leopoldville on 
September 24 gave us the latest infor- 
mation as Rev. Melvin Loewen with U.N. 
and American Embassy personnel made 
a trip by plane to Tshikapa and to Ny- 
anga, then shared the findings with us 
by phone. 

The missionaries were never the target 
of any of the fighting groups but it was 
necessary to get out of the way so that 
no harm would come to them inadvertent- 
ly as fighting men might take shelter 
in homes and thus fighting take place 
even in missionary dwellings. It was thus 
only a precautionary measure that caused 
our missionaries to evacuate from Tshi- 
kapa via United Nations plane. 

The diesel trucks of the Mission were 
taken and put into service by the fight- 
ing men. The missionaries and the church 
leaders could not stop them. 

Loewen reported that the missionaries 
are well respected and accepted every- 


where. They are permitted to travel where 
all others are restricted. Glenn Rocke 
and Dr. Zook on September 23 went from 
Tshikapa to Nyanga and back without 
any incident. The two bridges at Tshikapa 
are guarded by 200 U.N. soldiers. 

Considerable looting has been going on 
at Tshikapa but the extent of loss suf- 
fered by the missionaries has not yet 
been established. 


Some background information— 


For many months the Apende and Bats- 
choke tribes have been insisting on hav- 
ing a province of their own in which they 
would be the ministers for they felt they 
were not given the recognition they de- 
served in the new government. 

Just recently the Central Government 
acceded to the formation of the new prov- 
ince with headquarters at Tshikapa. The 
Lulua tribe have been dominant in the 
Tshikapa territorial office of the Kasai 
Province and had no intention of sur- 
rendering any of their prestige or ego to 
these other tribes. 

When the new Unité Kasaienne Prov- 
ince was going to proclaim their new 
Province at Tshikapa in mid-September 
the Lulua tribesmen said they will fight 
before they permit another flag to fly 
there. 

The struggle is on! 








MORE 
BALUBA 
REFUGEES 
RETURN 
HOME 


BY REV. A. D. GRABER 


(Rev. A. D. Graber is in charge of the 
Congo Protestant Relief Agency’s pro- 
gram of feeding, evangelizing, and re- 
settling refugees from Congo’s war-torn 
areas. Here we share with our readers 
more of his diary. He tells us of the 
moving of the 50,000 Baluba refugees and 
political prisoners from the camp outside 
Elisabethville. ) 


<= 





Evacuated Baluba father and son 


In the afternoon of May 8th it was a 
thrill to see the first train load of more 
than 800 persons leave the political pri- 
son camp in Elisabethville. One can easily 
understand why they were shouting for 
joy to leave a camp like this one. It was 
a 24-hour train trip to Kamina where 
they would be transferred to a transit 
camp and then taken by plane to either 
Bakwanga or Luluabourg. 


May 14. Meeting with U.N.—they sug- 
gested that due to the pressing needs 
for transportation in Bakwanga that we 
drive 10 large trucks (United Nations) to 
Bakwanga. But just before the first four 
were to leave from Leopoldville we re- 
ceived word that there was unrest in 
Kikwit, where we were to pass through. 
So it was decided to ship the trucks to 
Port Francqui and drive up from there. 


May 23 to 29 we were on the river 
boat. The river boat left at 8 p.m. and 
arrived in Port Francqui at noon, May 
29. . . . We had services on the boat on 
Sunday, May 27, in French, Lingala and 
Tshiluba languages. 


May 31st the freight boat with the 
trucks arrived during the night. We be- 
gan to unload about at 7:30 and were on 
our way by 2:00 p.m. We arrived at 
Mweka, a small town along the roalroad. 
We set up our camp cots in an empty 
house, without blankets and pillows. We 
got along pretty well until toward morn- 
ing when it got quite cold. We got up 
and were on our way by 5:30. We had 
breakfast along the roadside after it 
warmed up some. 


June 2nd. After loading the trucks, 
we were on our way to make the last lap 
of the trip. From Luluabourg to Bak- 
wanga is 82 miles and it took us 15 
hours to make the trip. We also en- 
countered a military roadblock. ... After 
much talking and explaining that the 
trucks were to help their people, the head 
soldier told the rest of the soldiers to 
guard the 9 trucks and he would go with 
me to the government post to ask what 
to do with us. We finally arrived at the 
government post. After much talking 
he told me to return and tell the rest 
of the trucks to drive up and each show 
their papers. Well after almost two hours 
we were permitted to drive on. I am sure 
that none of us wish to experience any- 
thing like that again. The Lord did an- 
swer prayer on our behalf. 


June 3—2:00 p.m. I left by request 
to go to Elisabethville to see if I could 
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help clear up some difficulties in the 
loading of the refugees in the Elisabeth- 
ville camp. 

From 600 to 1400 refugees are being 
brought in by plane daily. Up until now 
there have been over 17,000 refugees 
flown in to South Kasai. If the program 
keeps on like the past week the camp 
should be cleared in 5 to 6 weeks. 


A Gospel of John is given to each fam- 
ily as they arrive here. Most of these peo- 
ple will be without work, shelter and 
food. Having lost everything you may 
be sure there are many discouraged 
people. 

The days from May 8 to July 14 seem 
like a confused dream. There were old 
people almost too feeble to climb the 
ramp to get into the plane, and some 
babies were born on the plane. Many 
wore several dresses or pants as they 
were allowed only 40 pounds of baggage 
per person. . . . The one determination 
was to empty the camp as soon as pos- 
sible, at any cost. 54,000 have been trans- 
ported by air to Bakwanga and there 
are yet nearly 20,000 to be transported 
to North Katanga. 

From Bakwanga they were taken the 
same day to one of seven points in South 
Kasai, from where they would go to their 
relatives, thus no refugee camp was Start- 
ed here. So far I have heard no complain- 
ing even though many families are over- 
crowded and food is scarce. There will be 
no harvest until the middle of December. 


July—The Bookmobiles are busy on the 
road, selling Bibles, scripture portions 
and other books. They also have evange- 
listic meetings in the villages they pass 
through. The desire for the Word of God 
is great. Surely we should do all we can 


Archie Graber and Congolese evangelist 
with Bookmobile. 
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to get as many Bibles into the hands of 
the people as possible. Do continue to 
pray that through the reading of God’s 
Word they may find the answer to their 
many problems. 


July 20—Ernest Lehman and I went out 
to see the work at the village of Miabi 
where we are currently putting up two 
three-roomed school buildings. Since 1960 
there have been more than 30,000 refu- 
gees settled in this place. 


July 26—Conferred today with the Unit- 
ed Nations on obtaining some food from 
them. When they left Bakwanga after the 
transportation of the Elisabethville refu- 
gees they had quite a quantity of food 
left over. C.P.R.A. was able to take over 
80 tons of dried fish, over 650 sacks of 
rice which we will be able to use in help- 
ing the new refugees which have been 
brought since March 1962. 


July 30—This noon the Banmans, Hen- 
ry Braun and Ronnie Kremer arrived via 
Air Congo. It was nice to welcome them 
and have their help in the work here 
at Bakwanga. 

August 11—After a busy week in Leo- 
poldville I returned to Bakwanga. It was 
a long week for the new workers to be 
left alone without being able to speak to 
the people or to understand them. 


August 13—72,000 refugees have been 
brought from that terrible refugee camp 
in Elisabethville. I expect to be leaving 
for Leopoldville in a few days to see 
what can be done about getting more 
food until the new crops come on in 
December. 

August 17—A tribe called Luntu were 
determined not to let us pass on our 
way from Luluabourg to Bakwanga.... 
They did not look at all pleasant. They 
were neither friends with the Baluba 
nor with the Lulua, and many had very 
little love for the white man. We were 
glad to get by and on our way again 
after spending from 2:00 until 5:00 p.m. 
in suspense. 

August 25—Our African evangelist who 
travels from village to village and to Af- 
rican market places with one of the Book- 
mobiles handed me his monthly report. 
Among others things he reported that 29 
made decisions for the Lord. Thank you 
and God bless each of you who have a 
part in supporting a work so worthy as 
this. 

Please join us in thanksgiving for the 
many answers to prayer. Surely we are 
unworthy for the many blessings He has 
bestowed upon us. 


MEDITATIONS 
OF A 
MISSIONARY 


BY DR. BLAISE LEVAI 


(Dr. Levai was an educational missionary 
for almost 15 years in South India. At 
present he is editorial assistant at the 
American Bible Society in New York.) 


Though J speak in the dialect of the 
people I serve and can preach with the 
eloquent power of a_ fiery evangelist; 
though as a surgeon I can operate with 
skill; though as an agriculturalist I can 
raise acres of high-grade rice; though I 
as a teacher can deliver learned lectures, 
but do not have love, my message is 
hollow. 

And though J have the talent of a dip- 
lomatic organizer and administrator in 
councils and meetings; though I have all 
confidence that I need to raise large 
funds, but do not have love, I am good 
for nothing. 

And though J share my possessions and 
give money to the poor, but do not help 
my brother to become a strong, inde- 
pendent follower of Christ, I achieve ab- 
solutely nothing. 

Love, if it is genuine in the life and 
work of a missionary, is patient and 
constructive; nor does it seek for posi- 
tion and prestige. Love is glad to see a 
competent national in charge and envies 
not. Love seeks to train an indigenous 
leadership; it does not cherish inflated 
ideas of its own importance; it is never 
anxious to impress. Love tries to identify 
itself with the people and is never puffed 
up. 

Love that is genuine does not belittle. 
It does not compile statistics of another’s 
mistakes. Love seeks to bear joy and Sor- 
row, failure and success in brotherly 
ways. Love is not easily provoked when 
there is a difference of opinion; and 
when unknown rumors are spread, love 
believes the best. 

Love that is genuine is a partnership. 
It is better to fail with a national than 
to succeed without him. Love is not 
touchy; it never hides hurt feelings. Love 


never barricades understanding; it re- 
joices in sharing the truth. 

Love keeps an open mind; is willing to 
attempt new methods and ways of doing 
things. Love does not consider the past 
so precious that it limits new vision. 
Love gives courage to change old ways 
when necessary. Unless we are prepared 
to adapt and change, we shall have de- 
fenders of an old system but no new 
voice; we shall have preachers but no 
prophets. We shall keep the bush primly 
pruned by hired gardeners, using expen- 
sive equipment, but within the bush there 
will be no burning fire. 

Love keeps an open mind; is willing to 
fails. Large institutions may cease; even 
heavily subsidized schools and colleges 
that impart knowledge may close. And 
if wisdom gained there fails to lead stu- 
dents to Christ the Saviour, it would be 
better to entrust such education to the 
government; for our knowledge is always 
incomplete without Him who is “the 
Way, the Truth and the Life.” Love that 
has no other desire but to trust, never 
fails. 

We are in a period of change and 
transition. And where is the man who 
knows where we are going or what will 
happen on the mission fields? 


But now, here on earth, we can com- 
prehend only in part. 


When missions were yet at the stage 
of childhood, the methods of proclaiming 
Christ’s Gospel were simple. Authority 
was in the hands of a few. But now mis- 
sions have grown for over a century into 
maturity, they must put away childish 
dependence. There must be on each of the 
fields abroad a new, strong, independent 
church for the Master, that is self-sup- 
porting, self-administrating and self-prop- 
agating. 

But whatever happens, whatever direc- 
tion the winds of change may take, there 
is this certainty: our Lord will not leave 
Himself without a witness. He is per- 
fecting His plan in and through history, 
though everything new looks confused 
and baffling. 

Be sure of this: institutions will pass 
away, but labor wrought by hands which 
have shared with those in need, and the 
message of the saving love of Christ, 
who died and rose again and lives as 
Lord of Life, will never, never pass away. 
In this life there are only three enduring 
qualities: Faith, Hope and Love; these 
three. But the greatest of these is Love. 
(Used by permission of the author) 
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THE 

DOOR 
IS OPEN 
WIDE 


BY DR. JOHN ZOOK 


Three days ago I was leaving the hos- 
pital at noon when [I heard a lady begin 
to wail. Watching her come up the path 
carrying a small baby over her shoulder, 
I thought, “The baby must have died.” 
I noticed that the husband was carrying 
a bundle of their things and that he too 
was weeping. I almost turned away 
thinking I had better go before I get in- 
volved in more discussion and work when 
I thought that here was an opportunity 
to speak to someone in sorrow. When the 
mother came near [ turned and _ said, 
“Baba, let me see your baby.” The baby 
was limp and appeared lifeless. With my 
stethoscope I thought I detected a faint 
heartbeat. Taking the baby I said, ‘Don’t 
go yet let me see what I can do for a 
little while.” I laid the baby down and 
was happy to see faint respirations and 
an improved pulse. We carried the baby 
back to the ward and used various medi- 
cations with rather marked improvement. 
Today I saw the mother holding the baby 
and nursing it. She was smiling when 
she thanked me. I said, “Don’t forget, 
God gave you back your baby. He wants 
you to know Him and to teach your baby 
about Him.” 


Other patients are sometimes not so 
fortunate. Death awaits many, but we 
are thankful that great numbers have 
been helped physically and _ spiritually 
through our being able to serve here in 
Congo. 


Opportunities Are Unlimited 


I believe we have a unique open door. 
It is true that methods of carrying on 
missionary work are changing and tasks 
to be done are not the same but there are 
still many occasions to serve and to wit- 
ness. The task is much too big for our 
present missionary staff and we are pray- 
ing that soon more personnel will be 
able to join us. 


I attended the African church con- 
ference at Kandala in July and was im- 
pressed with the working of the Holy 
Spirit in our midst. In comparison to the 
disunity in.1961 there is a noticable new 
harmony, new sharing, new outlook. Soul 
searching messages brought us to realize 
that we must face up to our responsibil- 
ity of sharing in the great missionary 
endeavor yet to be accomplished. There 
are nine stations under the Congo Inland 
Mission with medical work at each one. 
I visited each of our stations in 1961 and 
have now visited five of them since re- 
turning and [I plan to visit the remaining 
ones very soon. Everywhere there is a 
need for help in the medical work. The 
conference voted to request a missionary 
nurse for each station and doctors are 
needed at at least 2 of our stations. Dr. 
and Mrs. (M.D.) Shelly of MCC are 
serving the Mukedi hospital at present 
and Mrs. Sam Entz is with the Nyanga 
staff but all of our other stations are 
without help. J am receiving requests 


continually for help and supplies. The 
need is overwhelming. In the four months 
since my arrival I have visited Nyanga 
hospital four times (19 surgeries), Banga 
station 3 times (23 surgeries) and Char- 
lesville Hospital once to re-open the hos- 
pital there officially. The Charlesville 
work has been closed since the station 
was looted in July, 1961. The driving 
necessary to Keep up these contacts is 
more than one should attempt but how 
can we close our ears to their cries for 
help? 

I have been encouraged in my obser- 
vations. The Congolese staffs are work- 
ing well almost everywhere. Most of these 
fellows are men that we have trained 
and I believe they are standing the tests 
of isolation and too great responsibility 
in a remarkable way. The leaving of the 
missionary for a time has been good in 
many ways because the national tasted 
for himself the often unsavory problems 
of management, lack of necessary items 
and absence of council. Even with re- 
turning European staff we hope to con- 
tinue to have the African staff operate 
the medical units with the missionary 
as a worker in the unit. 


The hospital at Tshikapa is our great- 
est challenge and opportunity. Located in 
a former mining city which has been com- 
pletely controlled by the Catholic church 
it is now our opportunity to enter into 
this hospital and serve this new region 
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in a way which we never imagined we 
would have the chance. Tshikapa hospital 
consists of 9 wards and a maternity unit 
totalling about 400 beds with space avail- 
able for more, two operating suites, X-ray 
unit with classroom, laboratory, phar- 
macy, and dispensary. We should be at 
least 3 doctors and preferably 4 for this 
work alone. We had Dr. and Mrs. Might- 
on of the United Church of Canada with 
us for one month and were able to take 
care of many complex surgical problems. 
Dr. and Mrs. (R.N.) Milhaus of MCC 
have joined us and are busy studying 
the language. We are very happy for 
this help and are anticipating furthur 
help probably on a short term basis soon. 
With the help of Dr. and Mrs. Milhaus 
we are in the process of setting up a unit 
to operate more nearly like an American 
hospital as an example for the rest of the 
hospitals. It will also be used in our train- 
ing program. A nurse-aid course for girls 
is planned te open soon and we hope 
eventually to be able to provide an ac- 
credited R.N. course as soon aS we have 
qualified candidates. From May to Au- 
gust the Tshikapa hospital had 220 major 
surgeries and 200 deliveries. 

The Congo Inland Mission is now a 
member of the Kimpese Medical center 
located near Leopoldville. This large co- 
operative protestant mission hospital is 
being developed and we hope that some- 
day it may be a site for the training of 
doctors for the many church hospitals in 
the interior. We are hoping to supply a 
doctor and a nurse for this staff and we 
will need to contribute toward the train- 
ing program financially. Many feel that 
it is better to provide the education here 
than to send the students to Europe or 
America. 


Present Problems 


Smallpox which was practically 
stamped out previously, is now on the 
rampage. There are hundreds of cases 
in every section. Chief Ilolo was on my 
veranda today with a letter stating that 
the 5th adult has died in his village and 
requesting help to vaccinate his people. 
We have worked with local state offic- 
ials in setting up vaccination programs 
and thousands have been done. Jeanne 
vaccinated all the hospital patients and 
all missionaries and children. Last week 
when we went to Charlesville we stopped 
in one village and there was Such a clam- 
or for vaccinations we opened a bottle of 
vaccine and vaccinated a line of people 
even though it was already 8 p.m. The 
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heaviest loss is among the children with 
up to 75% fatalities. A person living in 
America does not realize what protection 
we have against disease. Recently there 
was a heavy outbreak of diarrhea with 
numerous deaths among young children. 
Measles takes a heavy toll, as does whoop- 
ing cough, and malaria is always there to 
complicate the picture or cause the main 
illness itself. Who can tell the value of a 
bottle of intravenous fluid, an injection 
of antibiotic or antimalarial when the 
life of a child is at stake. When Christ 
saw the widow of Nain He had compas- 
sion on her. Perhaps you seem too re- 
mote, too secure, to feel the pangs of 
suffering but if I could take you. with 
me for just one day I am certain that a 
new compassion for the suffering as well 
as for the lost would result. 

The missionary doctor or nurse is re- 
quired to work in many capacities. Sup- 
plies must be bought, bills paid, salaries 
met, accounts balanced. These time con- 
suming duties sometimes cause us to 
despair, especially when coupled with 
discouraging situations with a national 
co-worker. Prayer is the sustaining fac- 
tor. Last year as J walked down the path 
at Charlesville looking at the destruction 
of personal and mission property the 
realization that there were many praying 
for me sustained me. As I perform a 
difficult or dangerous operation I have 
often felt the sustaining power of prayer. 
We have a Living God who hears and 
answers prayer. 


The Spiritual Challenge 


The hospital evangelist is very busy and 
we are hoping to have an African pas- 
tor join us soon. We have read through 
the book of John and are reading Luke 
in our morning devotions. About 75% of 
the nursing staff is Catholic and we have 
been surprised at the interest shown in 
our morning chapel services. Pray for us 
that they might come to know Christ as 
their personal Saviour. 

We as a family have many contacts 
with the Congolese. Invitations for meals 
(usually bidia “corn-manioc mush” and 
perhaps chicken). Quite a few come to 
our home as well and we are able to wit- 
ness by our home life and personal testi- 
mony. At times I am called upon to give 
a Sunday morning message in one of 
our churches. 

The church is an established fact and 
we are happy to be a part of the witness 
to the many who would not hear except 
as they come for their physical needs. 


We as missionaries and you as home 
constituency should continually rededi- 
cate ourselves to our missionary responsi- 
bility. We have been called to go, you to 
stay, we both must work if we are to ac- 
complish the task. Our labor, our wealth, 
our time must be used for our Lord if it 
is to remain. We labor and toil and save 
while our spiritual light grows dim. 


General 
Conference 


Observations 


BY EUMER = J. -DICK 


“There is that maketh himself rich, yet 
hath nothing.” Proverbs 13:7. Each of 
you as co-worker with us has a share in 
the results of the missionary outreach 
of our churches. I would encourage you 
to be faithful in praying and in giving 
that the outreach will be continued. Pray 
that more ways might be found to send 
more reapers into the fields. 


(The General Conference of the Congo 
Mennonite Church met at Kandala, July 
17-22. This was the first held, with all 
the tribes represented since they were 
reunited earlier in the year. Seventy Af- 
ricans represented the Congo Church 
from the various areas. Here are the 
observations and interpretations by one 
of the six missionary men who attended. 
Rev. Dick returned to Congo in May, and 
is in charge of evangelistic work and 
stationed at Tshikapa. The theme of the 
conference was “Carry ye one another’s 
burdens.” ) 


Two days were spent in advance get- 
ting the Charlesville and Mutena dele- 
gates to Tshikapa. The diesel truck was 
brought from Nyanga with the Nyanga 
and Banga delegates. This truck together 
with Dick’s Combi served as the medium 
of transport for all of the Kasai delegates. 
Mukedi and Kamayala had their own 
transportation. 


We were a bit apprehensive as to 
what would take place but were gratified 
to notice how well the Balubas and Lu- 
luas got along together. If we had not 
remembered history we would not have 
suspected that there had ever been any 
enmity between the two. It was moving 
to see how warmly the delegates of the 
various tribes greeted and embraced each 
other upon meeting. Throughout the con- 
ference the thought of unity was stressed. 
Tribalism was referred to by representa- 
tives of all tribes but always as some- 
thing that must be worked against with 
our entire strength. 


Jim Bertsche’s cook met us with a 
warm welcome and a prepared house. All 
the missionaries were quartered here 
while the African delegates were provid- 
ed for in the other houses. Jim’s cook 
had even boiled water and baked bread 
in preparation for us, The house was 
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in good shape. He also prepared break- 
fast every morning and two other meals. 
Otherwise we ate bidia (manioc mush) 
with the Congolese. Everybody was well 
provided for and we heard little or no 
complaints. 


The attitude toward the missionaries 
was the most encouraging. It has been a 
long time since we have been treated 
with such courtesy and respect. 


One item that impressed us all very 
deeply was when they asked the ques- 
tion of the missionaries present, “What 
would be the Home Board’s attitude and 
response to the request that evangelistic 
missionaries be located at each station 
and they make themselves responsible 
for the teaching of religion in all the 
schools?” Our response was that the Home 
Board would be greatly encouraged by 
such a request and we are certain that 
they will put forth every effort to ful- 
fill this. They requested that mission- 
aries also carry the responsibility in the 
Ecoles Evangeliques. Somehow they feel 
after two years of carrying on by them- 
selves they have slipped almost into ob- 
livion as far as their evangelistic and 
Bible teaching program are concerned. 
We feel this is our golden opportunity 
and all efforts should be made that this 
request be met by the beginning of the 
school year of 1963 at the latest. THIS 
IS IMPORTANT. 


A request for white medical personnel 


at all of our stations was also urgently 
requested. Vast areas in our own mission 
are totally unreached by any medical 
help at the present time. Almost all of 
the pre-independence state-operated dis- 
pensaries are closed. Those that are open 
have no medicine. An epidemic of small- 
pox is now threatening. Many deaths 
have already been reported, especially 
among children. 

The agricultural program is meeting 
intense interest. The inability to obtain 
the proper feeds is a tremendous hind- 
rance. 

That they. analyzed their own situa- 
tion quite accurately was proven to us 
through the three skits or round-table 
discussions presented at three successive 
nights. The first one “How the church 
suffers” led by Kaleta Emil was perhaps 
the best presentation. They portrayed and 
discussed the various ways in which the 
church was going down since the Congo- 
lese had taken over from the missionary. 
The second centered around the tithes 
and offerings of the church members 
since Independence. This was led by Mau- 
dilu Philip. The third was “The help of 
the missionaries” led by Kalendenda 
Pierre. They brought out the various 
ways in which the missionary was help- 
ing them. We were wondering what they 
would attempt to bring out in this dis- 
cussion and were pleasantly surprised 
with what high esteem they held the 
missionary. 


STUDENT CHARLES MUHELO 
ARRIVES 


Another Congolese student, Muhelo 
Charles, arrived in New York on Sep- 
tember 6. He is now enrolled at Taylor 
University, in Upland, Indiana. Charles 
is a Mupende from the Nyanga territory 
of C.I.M. He received his elementary edu- 
cation and graduated from the Teacher 
Training School at that station. The past 
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year he lived with the Mel Loewen family 
in Leopoldville to become better acquaint- 
ed with the American ways of living and 
to learn the English language. At the 
same time he was studying at the Congo 
Polytechnic Institute in preparation for 
entrance to the university. 


Addresses of C.1.M. Missionaries 


IN THE HOMELAND: 


Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
1621 Florence 
Evanston, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Loyd Brown 
875 Poseyville Road 
Midland, Michigan 


Rev. and Mrs. Ben F. Ejidse 
Steinbach, Manitoba 
Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. George Faul 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


Miss Lena Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Miss Sarah Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
38 Alexander St. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Freeman, South Dakota 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Box 32, Hooker, Oklahoma 


Rev. and Mrs. Sam Ediger 
6731 S. W. 54th Ave. 
Portland 19, Oregon 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Box 17, Fairview, Michigan 


Rev. and Mrs. George B. Neufeld 
251 W. Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Miss Anna Quiring 
Box 105, Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Regier 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 





ON THE FIELD: 


B. P. 123, Leopoldville 

Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 

Miss Tina Quiring 

Miss Aganetha Friesen 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Augsburger 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Liechty 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Lois Slagle 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Regier 
Rt. 4, Goshen, Indiana 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Sprunger 
2900 Roys Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
548 Broadway Ave. 
Winnipeg 10, Manitoba 
Canada 


Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
100 Maple 
Morton, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
251 Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
811 Osage, Normal, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Taylor University 
Upland, Indiana 


Selma Unruh 
310 N. Lincoin 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe St., Dallas, Oregon 


RETIRED 


Miss Erma Birky 
33 South Parkway 
Pasadena, California 


Rev. Victor Buck 
V. A. Domiciliary 
White City, Oregon 


Rev. and Mrs. Frank J. Enns 
Box 131. 312 S. Pine St. 
Inman, Kansas 


Mary Hiebert Anna Goertzen 


Lodema Short Mary Epp 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
I.M.E. 


Kimpese via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 
Miss Hulda Banman 


Congo Inland Mission 

Mukedi via Gungu, Kikwit, Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Betty Quiring 

Mrs. Martha Janzen 

Anna V. Liechty 

A.P.C.M. B.P. 117 

Luluabourg via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Levi O. Keidel 
127 Rue Washington 

Brussells 5, Belgium 

Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
223 Avenue des Cerisiers 
Brussels 15, Belgium 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 
EVANGELISM 


BY TINA QUIRING 





“Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened 
that it cannot save... .” Isaiah 59:1 “Je- 
sus Christ the same yesterday, and today, 
and forever.” Hebrew 13:8. Yes, Congo 
has changed but we still today have the 
same gospel to bring to the people and 
the same Saviour to present to them. His 
arm is not shortened. He is able to save 


- those who are lost. 


The Lord has given the Congo Inland 
Mission a special opportunity in Congo. 
Early this year the diamond mining com- 
pany, having reduced their staff and their 
activities, made some facilities available 
to us in the city of Tshikapa. This has 
opened a great door to evangelism. To 
begin with the people there were strang- 
ers to us as well as we to them. Before 
this the city itself was closed to our ef- 
forts. Sometime ago several of us ladies 
started to visit the sick and visit the 
people in their homes. Even Catholic 
teachers welcomed us and permitted us 
to read a portion of Scripture and pray 
with them. 


Mrs. Esther Dick and I taught Vaca- 
tion Bible School in three different plac- 
es. This contact with the people began 
to open our way to service. Soon we 
found ourselves busy teaching the boys 
and girls here in the camp. It was diffi- 
cult to teach them by the hundreds so we 
decided just to have services with the 
children from about a dozen homes for 
one service. We were much more success- 
ful teaching them in smaller groups of 
40 to 50. We usually have three services 
for the children every Sunday afternoon 
followed many times by a service for the 
women. The camp is so densely populat- 
ed that it would take us months to reach 
all the children by having services only 
on Sunday. So we’ve had some services 
during the week as well. The majority 
of the boys and girls do not know any 
Bible verses, Bible stories or choruses. 
We want to work out a plan whereby 
we can teach the children at least once 
a week. There are over a thousand chil- 
dren that need to be reached and instruct- 
ed. Up to now four of us missionaries 
have been teaching them, but we hope 
that as time goes on we can get some of 
the Congolese Christians to help us with 
this great project. 

Recently we discovered that there are 
several smaller camps on the other side 
of the river. Last Sunday we made our 
first visit to these camps and had two 
services there. One of the Congolese 
teachers, who has been serving in this 
area helped us with the services. We hope 
that from now on we can have regular 
services there every Sunday afternoon. 





In the vicinity of Tshikapa very few 
stores have been reopened since Indepen- 
dence. Instead they have markets on 
Thursdays and Sundays. The big market 
is on Sunday and it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 2000 to 4000 people gather 
there from near and far every week. This 
market as well as other smaller markets 
are a great hindrance to our church ser- 
vice attendance on Sunday morning. We 
cannot stop the markets but probably 
there is something that we can do to 
reach these. people. Right now we are 
searching for a plan whereby we can 
bring the Gospel to them. 

Up to now we've had a limited number 
of tracts on hand, but we have ordered 


a large selection of tracts and hope to 
soon have them on hand to distribute. 
There is a great opportunity to spread the 
gospel through Christian literature. Al- 
most everywhere we go people want to 
buy literature and it is interesting to note 
how many times it is a Bible that they 
want to buy. One should almost always 
go out with an armful of Bibles to sell 
wherever one goes. 

There is a wide open door before us. 
We must go forward with all might and 
power lest this door closes upon us. We 
need wisdom from above and the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit as we bring the 
Gospel to those who are without hope and 
without Christ. We covet your prayers. 


CONGO 
AS I SEE IT 


BY GORDON M. LIECHTY 


This letter was recently sent to the 
Berne Witness by Gordon M. Liechty, vol- 
unteer worker from the First Menno- 
nite Church, Berne, Indiana. Mr. Liechty 
is a successful hatchery operator and 


Dear Friends; 

After about ten weeks spent at work 
on a fascinating task here in Congo in 
the heart of Africa, perhaps it is time to 
communicate with the many friends and 
numerous correspondents who have asked 
many intelligent questions about this 
newly independent, struggling nation and 
about its people. There are dangers in 
drawing conclusions or in expressing 
opinions too early, so my observations 


hopes to introduce African farmers to a 
better breed of poultry and methods of 
poultry raising. He has volunteered to 
help with the Agricultural project for 
two years. 


are frankly those of a newcomer and 
might not be substantiated by ‘old Af- 
rica hands.’ 

The work has a fascination for more 
than one reason. First, because we are 
here during the infancy of a new Re- 
public which has more than its share of 
birth pangs and struggles between rival 
political, tribal and economic groups. The 
lines of loyalty that will eventually pre- 
vail are not yet clearly drawn. Age-old 
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tribalism dies very hard. It appears that 
the ‘nationalism’ we read so much about 
in news about Africa is a rather vague 
thing as far as Congo is concerned. Cer- 
tainly its people feel a tremendous surge 
of desire for a type of status they have 
not Known. They feel they have a right 
to much more of the good life enjoyed 
by more advanced nations. But the local, 
internal struggles demonstrate that loy- 
alty to tribe and regional area is much 
stronger than any feeling they have for 
this vast country as a unified body. It is 
obvious that too many do not yet have a 
conception of the responsibilities inher- 
ent in self-government, nor of the give- 
and-take necessary in a democracy as we 
know it. 


While everyone is glad that violence has 
largely died away, an obstinate battle for 
position, privilege and power continues. 
This is true not only in Tshombe’s Ka- 
tanga, but less spectacularly in this prov- 
ince, Kasai, and in some others where 
groups are demanding more autonomy 
for their own area. This situation is es- 
pecially difficult because such a large 
proportion of would-be leaders are in no 
sense prepared or mature enough to as- 
sume the tremendous _ responsibilities 
leadership calls for. On every hand we 
see evidence of financial irresponsibility, 
of incredible inefficiency in civil offices, 
and of the breakdown of government serv- 
ices, such as road maintenance for ex- 
ample. Someone reminded us_ recently 
that our own thirteen colonies went 
through agonies of travail too in the 
formative years. So perhaps this is not 
so abnormal. 


Our work is fascinating too because of 
the challenge posed by the frustrations 
we face. Transportation and communica- 
tion, except between the large centers 
served by Air Congo, are extremely un- 
certain and difficult. For instance we 
have been unable to formulate satis- 
factory feed mixtures because the sources 
of protein ingredients are almost inac- 
cessible and there is no telephone com- 
munication cross-country. Today we need- 
ed medication or fortification badly for 
the feed on hand, but found when we 
tried to telegraph the American firm in 
Leopoldville which supplies Congo, that 
the telegraph system was out of order. 
This means ordering by the next plane 
and waiting until some days later for a 
plane to come this way. 
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Gordon Liechty and African Co- 
worker. 


Another fascination is the attempt to 
introduce some modern methods of food 
production in an agricultural economy 
that has not yet begun to use the wheel. 
This is literally true. Also our suggestion 
that the chickens we import and supply 
should be regularly provided with feed 
and water is totally new. The native goats 
and chickens are supposed to scavenge 
for their food and water. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether the Congolese 
who have agreed to cooperate with us in 
proper care and management will really 
follow through. A goodly number indi- 
cate they will. 


One of the most satisfying prospects is 
the opportunity to do something to rem- 
edy the widespread malnutrition of the 
people. The diet is very much deficient in 
protein. The staple item is the cassava 
root or manioc, high in starch but very 
low in protein content. The people have 
found ways by which they attempt to 
satisfy the body’s craving for better nu- 
trition. The widespread use of ants, cater- 
pillars and other insects in the diet in 
place of meat and eggs is one way they 
compensate for the deficiency. Yesterday 
I witnessed a chase by three of our work- 
men after a certain species of rat. The 
one who finally caught it with his bare 
hand triumphantly told me it was good 
to eat. The doctor here tells me that the 
bloated stomachs of many children. and 
the very prevalent open sores on the body 





are largely products of malnutrition, and 
of course internal parasites are responsi- 
ble for some of the trouble. There is an 
insatiable demand for meat, but so few 
animals to supply it. Here is where our 
program may begin to help, and it is a 
great stimulus for us. 


Perhaps the greatest satisfaction I feel 
in this Congo service is in the opportunity 
it affords to demonstrate the goodwill 
and concern of Americans, and Ameri- 
can Christians particularly, for the wel- 
fare and progress of our less fortunate 
fellow men. For many years Christian 
missions have emphasized evangelism, 
medical service and educational services. 
It seems only right that our concern 
should be rounded out with some atten- 
tion to the economic needs and rights of 
these members of God’s creation. Be as- 
sured that the vast majority are appre- 
ciative of such concern and the impact 
will not be lost when other ideologies 
and philosophies clamor for recognition. 


The thinking segment of the Congo- 
lese people, I am quite sure, are quick to 
sense the difference in motive and atti- 
tude between the mission groups doing 
economic rehabilitation work and the Bel- 
gian business community which has con- 
trolled the economy and the people for 
scores of years. Especially so since the 
explosion of feeling against the Belgians 
immediately prior to and during the 
time of independence. Thereby hangs a 
good subject for debate. 


That the Belgians brought many bet- 
ter things to the Congolese is obvious. 
They gave them jobs and a little money. 
They built schools — elementary schools. 
They also brought in doctors and built 
hospitals. The accusation now is made 
by many Congolese and others too, that 
while they were led on by these mini- 
mum benefits, the economic interests de- 
liberately kept educational opportunities 
at a low, supposedly ‘safe’ maximum; a 
point at which the people were pliable 
and useful for the ambitions of their mas- 
ters. The Belgians of course deny this. 
At any rate the strong yearning for that 
wonderful, though mysterious “Independ- 
ence” erupted and got out of control 
much too rapidly both for the plans of 
Belgium and the welfare of Congo. To- 
day they are reaping the whirlwind. 


Our work is based on a farm previ- 
ously operated by a large Belgian mining 
Company for the supply of their white 


work force. We took over about 90 fine 
hogs, over 80 head of native Africaner 
cattle and a very few laying hens. It is 
hoped the farm will serve as a base for 
agricultural education, and as a source of 
supply of animal breeding stock for the 
area. 


In the poultry division we are import- 
ing chicks from the U. S. Our first 2500 
are now 18 days old. Shipments will 
continue until we can achieve our hopes 
of hatching them locally. The chicks are 
distributed as soon as vaccinations against 
the prevailing diseases can be done. Our 
purpose is to work with the recipients 
and teach good poultry husbandry. We 
work in cooperation and under the joint 
decisions of an African council of Chris- 
tian men. This type of work gets us out 
among the people and into their villages 
where, judging by their way of life, the 
date could well be 1900. Only the tran- 
sistor radio and frequent bicycles pedal- 
ing along the dusty path betray the 
march of progress. 


It is a real thrill and satisfaction to 
stop at a village away from this center 
of population and find a humble native 
evangelist, who has probably not been 
visited by a white missionary since 1960, 
building a new mud-wall, thatched-roof 
house of worship for his people. Every- 
where we go we are asked for Bibles. 
This is good, although usually not so 
much an expression of real interest in 
spiritual things as an expression of thirst 
for something to read—anything. It is a 
void that presents a golden opportunity. 
There are skeptics and cynics too, espe- 
cially among the young; but Christianity 
has a strong foothold and advantage in 
Congo. 


For those who like to travel and visit 
places off the beaten path and where life 
is lived naturally, uninhibited by the con- 
ventions of our complex society let me 
recommend this very interesting country. 
You will receive warm welcome from 
Congolese and ‘foreigners’ alike. Once you 
are here your travel dollar goes a long 
way for there is hardly a place to spend 
it until you reach the large centers. You 
will come to Tshikapa by Air Congo, a 
subsidiary of Sabena Air Lines, and land 
alongside rows of thatched roof huts 
within a half mile of our house. 


This is wonderful service for passen- 
gers and first-class mail for it eliminates 
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days of tiring travel. Regular mail comes 
by devious ways. I have yet to receive 
the first copy of the “Berne Witness.” 
Air mail comes through in six or seven 
days, and believe me it is still the high 
point of the week. In imagination I often 


walk the streets of Berne, or worship in 
the church, or sit at the counter and 
visit over a cup of coffee—then I thank 
God for all the good things that have 
been ours all these years. 


Late News from Tshikapa 


Recent letters. from Tshikapa give us 
later details on the actual situation until 
October 11. 


Rev. and Mrs. R. F. Schnell, Rev. Har- 
vey Barkman, Miss Tina Quiring, Mr. 
Arthur Augsburger and Dr. and Mrs. Ray 
Milhaus have returned to Tshikapa. 


The diesel truck was used to transport 
some Apende warriors, but is back at 
Nyanga. 


The two bridges that were guarded and 
closed over the Kasai River and the Tshi- 
kapa River, were to be opened soon. The 
United Nations, however, were planning 
to keep some troops there at that time, 
as the two warring tribes would then be 
able to cross into the no-man’s land be- 
tween the bridges. This is where our 
missionaries are located. Very few Af- 
ricans remain momentarily in this area. 


Elmer Dick writes, “Last Friday night 
(October 5) while in Luluabourg I met 
headon with a jeep driven by Congolese 
soldiers, being driven on the bicycle path 
off to the right-hand side of the highway. 
I slacked up when I saw him coming 
and crowded over to the left-hand side 
of the highway to give him plenty of 
room but he turned squarely into me 
smashing the right front side of my VW. 
Both vehicles remained upright but the 
two soldiers were thrown out of the jeep. 
One was only bruised but the other was 
seriously injured but will recover. John- 
ny (Elmer’s son, age 8) was with me and 
broke out the windshield on his side with 
his head. He received a few abrasions on 
the side of his face and a bruised ankle. 
I hit the ventilator tube with my head 
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but fortunately the visor served as a pad 
so I got a cut rather than a broken skull. 
My ribs and neck have been pretty sore. 
After the accident Johnny and I were 
walking around. A number of _ cars 
stopped. The white people told me to leave 
as we did not know what was the actual 
condition of the one soldier who was 
lying in the middle of the street. All of 
a sudden Johnny was missing. We looked 
all over for him. Finally, the ambulance 
drivers convinced me that I had better 
get into the ambulance with the two sol- 
diers and go to the hospital to get my 
bleeding stopped. By that time there were 
quite a few white people on the scene 
and they assured me they would find 
Johnny. I had visions of him being taken 
by some Congolese pending the outcome 
of the seriously injured soldier. I can as- 
sure you I did much praying on the way 
to the hospital. As I came into the hos- 
pital there was Johnny sitting on a bed. 
He said U.N. men had told him to come 
along with them, I would be coming later 
and so he had gone. Did I have a scare! 
A U.N. Indian Medical Team treated us. 
I felt rather tough for a few days but 
returned to Tshikapa on a U.N. plane 
Tuesday.” 


Dr. Zook writes, “What we need most 
is courage, face situations calmly if pos- 
sible, act when action is needed. There is 
too much stock put in rumors— We must 
be friendly, but businesslike and MIND 
OUR OWN BUSINESS— We must be 
doing MISSIONARY WORK.” Zook con- 
tinues, “Continue to urge people to pray 
for us, for the government, and for the 
African Christians. GOD STILL AN- 
SWERS PRAYERS!” 
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CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage in- 
terested Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry on the 
last command of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel 
to every creature (Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build 
His church in accordance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 
16-15.) Coro: bk) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to 
develop in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of 
evangelism, Christian leadership training, education, medical as- 
sistance, and related efforts directed to strengthening the Christian 
village community life with the Church as its center. 


Total church-mission integration was achieved in February of 
1960, when Congo leaders assumed administrational responsibility 
for their church with its 23,000 baptized converts, naming it “The 
Mennonite Church in Congo.’ Missionaries continue to labor 
alongside their African brethren striving to implant Jesus Christ 
in the hearts and lives of the Congolese. 
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WORD FROM 
THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


The month of September is to see a new 
province proclaimed with Tshikapa as its 
capital. This new geographical division is 
to be known at Unité Kasaienne. The 
population of the area involved is largely 
made up of Apende, Batschoke, Bashi- 
lele, Lulua and Bakuba tribes. During the 
early days of September the various gov- 
ernmental assignments were still being 
contested. 


The geographical area in which the 
Congo Inland Mission serves will now 
be involved with three different provin- 


cial governments and thus the work in 
the office of the legal representative is 
again increased. 

There are now a total of fifty mission- 
aries engaged in the work of the Congo 
Inland Mission on the Congo field. Four 
more are expected to arrive there before 
the end of the year. There is a real need 
for more missionaries in the evangelistic, 
medical and educational services. There 
is a real need for one person who can do 
secretarial and bookkeeping work, to re- 
lieve missionaries who are qualified to do 
other work which is very essential today. 


Will You Help Us Pray For... 


The missionaries on the field—that they 
may have a full measure of love for 
others to keep them in a good relation- 
ship with those whom they are helping. 

The supply of medical funds: Much need- 
ed drugs were purchased when found 
available, for it is very difficult today 
to find necessary supplies. The amount 
needed is $2658. 

The missionaries on the field—that they 
may not become involved in any politi- 
cal struggles but ever be a beacon light 
showing forth the rays of hope in a 
Risen Lord who is ready to guide all 
who commit their ways unto Him. 
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The home constituency — that they may 
sense the urgency of helping in Congo 
now when the doors are still wide open 
for the Gospel. 


More personnel to commit themselves 
to God for service in the Congo. There 
is a great need for more doctors and 
nurses, high school teachers and for 
pastors. A secretary-bookkeeper is need- 
ed at once. 


Funds to send a new typewriter to the 
office in Congo. : 


More prayer ®upporters for Congo. 
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CAN WE NEVER COME 
BACK TO OUR LITTLE 


CHURCH AGAIN? 


For two whole days, at the rate of 500 
per hour, they passed our door. Fighting 
had broken out in Tshikapa. In an at- 
tempt to prevent further violence, the 
commanding officer of the garrison of 
Congolese soldiers, had ordered the Lu- 
luas to leave their homes and fields and 
flee to safety across the Kasai River. It 
was a sad procession of some 6000 as 
they passed with all their possessions 
that they could carry on their heads or 
on their bicycles. 

Among those who passed by was an 
old man, who stopped us on the path to 
ask, “Can we never come back to our 
little church again? Where will we meet 
together this Sunday? Will there be no 
one to lead us in our worship service?” 
His heart was heavy as he thought of the 
little brick chapel which they were being 
forced to abandon and of the little flock 
of believers that would be scattered. 

It was a month later before we were 
able to meet with our Christians again. 
This time it was not in the little brick 
chapel but in a school building across the 
Kasai River where they had gone to seek 
safety. AS we came up to the building, 
Wwe saw an array of chairs and tables, 
pots and pans, mats and blankets, lan- 
terns, and even a variety of dogs wander- 
ing about. The building was serving a 
dual purpose. Through the week it af- 
forded shelter for the Lulua refugees who 
had no home. Before the announced 
church time, all had moved their personal 
belongings outside to make room for the 
worshippers. 

The song leader—not a singer by any 
standards—pitched the hymns so high 
that even he had to sing in a falsetto, 
making it difficult for the congregation 
to follow. But the correct pitch meant 
little that morning as we rejoiced in the 
privilege of singing again with these Af- 


Can we never come to church again? 


By MISS LOIS SLAGLE 


rican Christians who had been redeemed 
by the power of the blood. 

The preacher that morning used the 
familiar text in Heb. 2:3. “How shall we 
escape if we neglect so great a salvation?” 
He reminded his congregation how they 
had just fled a few weeks before to pre- 
serve their physical lives; but unfortun- 
ately few had such concern for their spir- 
itual lives. Some, he reminded them, had 
sought safety from the soldiers; but they 
had failed to find help. To seek safety 
from men is but to fail. Over and over 
through the message he urged them not 
to neglect so great salvation. 

At the close of the service, we shook 
the hand of each one present. As we left 
the little school room chapel our hearts 
were warmed. We rejoiced in the bless- 
ings of Christian fellowship and in the 
goodness of our Heavenly Father for 
bringing us together again. It mattered 
not that it was just a school room rather 
than a brick chapel, for God was there! 

Will the old man ever be able to return 
to the church he loved? We.don’t know. 
It is very doubtful that the tribe to which 
he belongs will be permitted to return to 
their homes on this side of the river. 
But wherever he goes, he will be able to 
worship with others of like faith. God 
will never forsake those who seek Him 
with their whole heart! 





from horrors of war to hope in the Word...... : 


UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY 


There is no geographic area that has 
suffered greater upheaval in the wake of 
Congo independence than the nation’s 
sprawling Kasai Province. Its living have 
witnessed incredible scenes of slow star- 
vation and human butchery. Large sec- 
tions of its four million population have 
been forcibly uprooted and resettled. Its 
political leadership has flip-flopped. Its 
Christians are unanimous in saying that 
God alone has brought them through. 


I returned to this area just six weeks 
ago to begin my third term of missionary 
service. I find that Central Congo, which 
once seemed so hopelessly steeped in 
bloodletting, now offers almost incredible 
opportunities for mass evangelism by 
means of literature. This is true for the 
following reasons: 


Ready Market 


First, there is a ready market for liter- 
ature. Mrs. L. C. Vass, literature mis- 
sionary of the American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission, returned to Luluabourg, 
capital city of Kasai Province, in Novem- 
ber 1961. Fighting in nearby South Kasai 
was at its fiercest. Some stock was sal- 
vaged from a deserted storeroom. Other 
was smuggled out of a mission press at 
night and hid under car_ seats. She 
cleaned out a looted store, set up shelves 
to display her limited stock, and opened a 
bookstore. In the intervening months 
sales have climbed to over $1,200 monthly 
and occupy two _ fulltime Congolese 
clerks. 

“The pre-independence and _ post-inde- 
pendence markets for literature cannot 
be compared,” said Mrs. Vass. ‘The Con- 
golese have more money than they have 
ever had, and less to spend it on.” 


Russell Schnell, Congo Inland Mission 
missionary at Tshikapa, West Kasai, sold 
$260 worth of literature one day at a 
native market, and said his chief problem 
was having enough small currency to 
change their large bills. 

Archie Graber, Congo Inland Mission 
missionary in South Kasai, has_ estab- 
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lished a bookstore among Baluba war 
refugees. Graber said, “There’s never 
been the hunger for the Word of God 
there is now. Interest in buying the scrip- 
tures is at least double anything I’ve 
known in my 32 years in Congo.” 


This interest is borne out by Bible So- 
ciety statistics on scripture distribution 
in Congo. A. W. Marthinson, director of 
the Bible Societies in Congo, reports that 
from Nov. 1, 1960, to October 31, 1961, 
more scriptures were circulated in Tshi- 
luba, the official language of Kasai Prov- 
ince, than in any other Congo vernacular. 
Bibles, Testaments, and portions totaled 
118,763, 55 per cent more than those in 
the second-place vernacular, Kikongo. 


Committee at Work 


Secondly, there is a functioning inter- 
mission literature committee working to 
supply this waiting market with liter- 
ature. Robert Bontrager is literature sec- 
retary of the Congo Protestant Council 
and coordinator of the nation’s Protestant 
vernacular literature programs. He re- 
ports that there is no language area 
where there is organized inter-mission 
cooperation with a functioning committee 
like there is in the Tshiluba area. 


The Tshiluba Regional Literature Com- 
mittee was formed in August 1957 and 





Twelve delegates from widely separated 
parts of Central Congo participated at 
Literature Committee meeting. 
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has met at least once a year since except 
during 1961. About one-third of the 110 
current titles in this language have been 
processed by this committee. 


I was a delegate at the committee’s 
recent week-long meeting. Eight Congo- 
lese and four missionaries set up a pri- 
ority listing of reprints of exhausted edi- 
tions, corrected and accepted new manu- 
seripts for printing, set up rules for 
establishing literature sales outlets in 
large population centers, and made final 
plans for launching a monthly Tshiluba 
Christian magazine to be called TUYAYA 
KUNYI? (Where are we going?) 


Political Progress 


Thirdly, gradually increasing political 
stability gives growing hope that the 
committee will be able to carry out its 
ambitious plans for Central Congo liter- 
ature. Congo reminds me of a city dev- 
astated by a storm, where its shocked 
leaders are struggling to clear the de- 
bris, bury the dead, care for the wounded, 
repair damaged facilities, restore law and 
order—all the while keeping a wary eye 
on the sky for squalls that periodically 
complicate their problems. 


Such a squall changed the plans of 
Pastor Ishaku John, 


chairman of the 





Totally unposed! Absorbed in book he 
just purchased. 


FOR LITERATURE EVANGELISM 


By LEVI KEIDEL 


literature committee. He had to be flown 
home by a United Nations plane because 
a chagrined chief and his band of fol- 
lowers had launched a village burning 
and killing campaign along the road that 
led to his home. 


The Central Government is making 
progress in settling such tribal disputes 
and in controlling political dissidents. In 
a recent coup, it upset the government 
of a political extremist who had ambi- 
tions for strong local autonomy. A Con- 
golese delegate to the conference who 
lives in that area said, “We thank God. 
In a few weeks blood would have been 
flowing.” 


Such incidents are becoming less fre- 
quent. Almost all of Central Congo’s main 
roads can now be travelled without un- 
due risk. Roadblocks and _ inspection 
points are decreasing in number. This 
means freer and wider unhindered cir- 
culation. It means literature outlets can 
be established and regularly supplied over 
a wider geographic area. It means that 
a general circulation magazine has better 
chances for success. 


First-hand Experience 


Finally, my first-hand experience on a 
540-mile trip just completed convinces me 
that Congo never offered greater oppor- 
tunity for literature evangelism. When I 
left the truck was loaded with $2,127 
worth of books. I came back two weeks 
later with a remaining inventory worth 
$452. We established three bookstores 
and five suboutlets in cooperation with 
local church committees. We left clerks 
and colporteurs with stocks worth 
$1,352.79 and sold $454.53 worth of liter- 
ature from the truck’s retail side cup- 
board. In an hour and a half at a native 
market I sold $61 worth of literature in- 
cluding about 20 Bibles. 


We have been invited to set up five 
such literature circuits, which give prom- 
ise of literally blanketing Central Congo 
with the Gospel of Christ. As one mis- 
sionary put it, the printed Gospel has no 
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pigment. Its lingering witness carries no 
racial identification. 


Our continued familiarity with condi- 
tions in underdeveloped countries should 
teach us there is no guarantee against a 
future shift in the political kaleidoscope 
that would produce a very different pat- 
tern. But the present in Congo is ours. 
The possibilities of reaching Central Con- 
go’s masses for Jesus Christ have never 
been greater. From the horror and earth- 
ly hell of the recent past emerges the 
hope of unparalleled progress in. mass 
evangelism. I count it my happy privilege 
to be here at this time, and to have a 
part in such a program. 





Why trucks wear out in Congo. 





Two Congolese helpers kept busy selling 
literature. 





Congo’s Problems--God’s Opportunity 


By CHARLES SPRUNGER 


Men’s problems, difficulties and obstacles 
have always been opportunities for God 
to work and to present Himself to men. 
The difficulty that the sraelities found 
themselves in after they left Egypt and 
discovered themselves trapped between 
the Red Sea and the advancing Egyptian 
army was God’s opportunity to cross 
them over the sea on dry land. To men- 
tion but one of the many incidents in 
the New Testament in which God turned 
seeming obstacles into great opportuni- 
ties we recall that Saul’s severe persecu- 
tion of the early Christians, though a 
real problem for them, was God’s oppor- 
tunity to’ change him into the mighty 
missionary Apostle Paul. 


So too, we now find that the obstacles 


to mission work in the Congo have be- 
come at the same time God’s opportunity. 
Even though the problems are as great 
as ever there are today probably more 
opportunities for a real vital Christian 
ministry in the Congo than ever before, 
and this as an immediate result of the 
chaotic situation there. 

The Congo is still in turmoil and chaos 
as a result of what took place there over 
two years ago. It will be a good number 
of years yet before the Congo again gets 
back to the level of development and tran- 
quility it had before Independence. The 
Congolese are now running everything 
pretty much as they please—and they 
are finding out that this is often not 


(Continued on page 22) 


























FROM MARY HIEBERT 


Because we stayed when the first U.N. 
plane came to Tshikapa last month, we 
were able to help a Congolese mother in 
her distress. She was one of the thou- 
sands who were ordered out of their 
homes to go across the river. Her would- 
be-helpers soon discovered that she need- 
ed better care than they could offer, so 
they put her in our care. After close ob- 
servation it was decided that a Caesare- 
an section must be performed to save 
the mother. So in the dimly-lit room of 
our Guest House, Dr. John Zook, Aggie 
Friesen, Lois Slagle and I worked to- 
gether hurriedly to relieve her of her 
suffering. From the operating table she 
was taken across the river where she 
joined her fellow refugees. Outside a 
fierce storm was threatening which blend- 
ed in with the situation; dark low clouds, 
wind and lightning, picturing fear and 
trembling in the hearts of the people. 

Since the Kasai bridge has been closed 
to the public, by order of the U.N., many 
sick people are unable to avail them- 
selves of medical aid in our hospital. 
Thus our medical team has been serving 
both sides, at the hospital, as well as at 
our mission dispensary at Kalonda. Even 
the small maternity unit has been re- 
opened there, where Baba Mputu Naomi 
has been kept busy. This afternoon she 
called for help for a complicated case. 
God very definitely answered our prayer 
on the behalf of the patient and baby. 
The mother, a Christian, was very thank- 
ful. 

Something new has been added to our 
Sunday afternoon English services. Sev- 
eral of the local U.N. soldiers and officers 
have come to join the missionaries in 
worship as we gather in various homes. 
Then following the service the officers 
are invited to share the evening meal 
with us. They have shown appreciation 
and interest in the worship services. 
May God’s Name be glorified. 


FROM ARCHIE GRABER 


Sept. 17. At Kalonda we were invited 
to have breakfast with the Rocke family. 


NEWS... 10 


It gives one a mixed feeling when you 
look around on the station where you 
have spent so many years. I was glad to 
see Glenn and Ina carrying on with the 
Bible Institute, Bookmobile, and other 
work. It takes much courage to keep on 
keeping on. Let us remember the Rocke’s, 
the Bible Institute, and all the workers 
in Tshikapa, for conditions are very un- 
settled. 


Sept. 18. We arrived in Bakwanga at 
9:00 p.m., 422 miles from Tshikapa, with 
very little trouble on the way. We were 
asked many times, however, if there was 
war in Tshikapa. Many were tense and 
were expecting trouble to break out. 


Sept. 19. It took a little extra portion 
of patience to get the work going again. 


Sept. 30. We all went to church, which 
was only a roof supported by large forest 
posts, no walls whatever. There were five 
Congolese singing two numbers before 
starting the service. People began run- 
ning, and as I looked out I saw soldiers 
coming toward the church. They had 
their guns pointed directly at us and 
asked what all these people were doing 
there. I told them we were having a 
church service. He said that everyone 
should go to his home at once. So we 
made our way to the road where we had 
our cars parked and returned home. Sev- 
eral Africans gathered for prayer before 
leaving. 


-Now and again we heard gunfire, but 
not until around 7 p.m. did they really 
start shooting. It sounded like a town 
in the states on July Fourth. William 
Snyder, Robert Miller and Elmer Neufeld 
left a little past one in the P.M. The 
firing kept going on. There was a black- 
out the rest of the night. The heaviest 
firing was about 3:00 a.m., and it let up 
about daybreak. 


Monday, Oct. 1. No workmen showed 
up, and everything was quiet all day. We 
vaccinated 1500 chicks and worked around 
the house. There was much shooting all 
through the night again. 


Oct. 7. Pastor Kaleta from Tshikapa, 
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who fied from there three weeks ago, 
gave a heart searching message, in the 
same place we were made to leave a 
week ago. 


Oct. 10. A flag at half mast always 
gives one a feeling of loss or sadness. 
Today it was different than I have ever 
seen. The South Kasai flag, with its red 
and green, and a large yellow V, which 
stands for victory, was half mast upside 
down, and the large blue flag with its 
large yellow star in the center and six 
small stars next to the mast, was proud- 
ly waving in the Congo breeze. 


FROM EUDENE KEIDEL 


Shortly after our arrival tribal fight- 
ing broke out in Tshikapa, 170 miles 
west of here, where the Congo Inland 
Mission has its work centered. The Unit- 
ed Nations evacuated all the missionary 
mothers and children to Luluabourg. We 
helped them find a place to stay until 
things settle down again. The trouble 
seems to have quieted down to a low sim- 
mer, but the men there don’t want their 
wives and children to come back yet. 


Two weeks ago village burning and 
fighting broke out at the town of Dim- 
belenge, about 40 miles north of here. 
A chief got some ambitions about split- 
ting his tribe, and his small army of sup- 
porters began terrorizing the area. He 
has been arrested and things are under 
control. 


The Congolese have learned to live 
with these things. Here in the city the 
man on the street pays little attention 
to what is going on elsewhere. Conditions 
have improved much in the last two 
years. Even in six weeks since our ar- 
rival we see hopeful signs. 


Much of the success of our plans for 
literature distribution in Central Congo 
depends on stable political and tribal 
conditions. There are still a few places 
where it is inadvisable to travel. How- 
ever, there are far more areas in which 
we can work. Levi just returned from 
setting up his first circuit of distribution 
centers. He traveled 543 miles, set up 
three bookstores and five sub-outlets, left 
them with $1,350 worth of literature, 


and sold $454 worth of books from the 
truck’s side cupboard. 


His next circuit is planned southeast 
of here and will keep him in the road 
for two weeks. The possibilities in liter- 
ature work are simply overwhelming. He 
has been invited to set up five such cir- 
cuits. If these plans are carried out, this 
section of Congo will be saturated with 
the printed Gospel. 


Levi has also been given the editor- 
ship of a Tshiluba monthly magazine de- 
signed to reach the man on the street 
for Christ. There is no periodical pub- 
lished in this language that reaches al- 
most one-fourth of Congo’s 14 million 
population. The first issue is to come out 
in April. How can he do all this? The 
magazine’s wide circulation depends 
largely on distribution outlets the truck 
is to supply. The Tshiluba literature com- 
mittee has asked the missions to find 
someone to help keep the truck on the 
road so most of Levi’s time can be spent 
on the magazine. 


I’m reminded of 1 Cor. 16:9; ~For’a 
great door and effectual is opened unto 
me, and there are many adversaries.” 
There have never been greater oppor- 
tunities in Congo. 


This should answer your question of 
“Is there anything left for missions to 
do in Congo?” We cannot possibly do 
it all without help. Pray definitely for 
someone to come and help us that we 
may be able to make the most of these 
wonderful days of opportunity. Believe 
us; your share in prayer is very impor- 
tant. And then write and tell us that you 
are praying. 


FROM MARY EPP 


I am very happy to tell you that I feel 
quite at home at Nyanga and enjoy the 
work immensely. Reaching these young 
folks is a tremendous challenge and a 
wonderful opportunity. I am sure the 
secondary teacher’s witness is not lost, 
though he may get to teach little re- 
ligion as such. I often wish I had twice 
as much time to prepare for classes, but 
I can only thank God for the way He is 
helping. I am often very conscious of this. 
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© Some come too late! 


© Others recover miraculously! 


© Another gained eternal life! 


SO THERE IS HOPE 


“They that are whole need not a physi- 
cian, but they that are sick. I came not 
to call the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance.” Luke 5:31, 32. Daily we see the 
Lord healing the sick here at Mukedi. 
Some come too late, but others seriously 
ill recover miraculously. We pray that 
ours and the witness of the Congolese 
evangelist and nurses will draw the sick 
to Christ, the Great Physician. 


Although the Congolese are now in 
charge of their institutions, they still 
need our help. We hold them responsible 
for the annual report of medical cases 
and treatments. They handle the dispen- 
sary, seeing the sick as they come and 
treating those with the usual tropical 
illnesses. The problem cases are referred 
to my husband or myself, as are all the 
surgical patients. Regular hospital rounds 
are made three mornings a week. The 
mid-wives handle most of the maternity 
cases, calling us for complications. 


The missionary now does not hold the 
keys. We feel privileged to be entrusted 
with a set of keys to the major store 
rooms and the surgical suite. One is no 
longer burdened with the finances of the 
hospital. However, Congolese control of 
the budget often leads to inefficiency. We 
attempt to advise as the opportunity 
arises. The Congolese are realizing that 
medical care is not cheap or free. 


The government subsidizes each hos- 
pital with a given allotment for drugs. 
Due to the poverty of the government, 
and the lack of import licenses, we do 
not receive all the drugs ordered. They 
have been faithful in supplying drugs 
for the tuberculous patients. We are ex- 
tremely happy and rely heavily upon 
drugs given through the Congo Prot- 
estant Relief Agency and others ordered 
through a private pharmacy. 


Since independence, maternity work 
seems to have increased but the facilities 


By ELIZABETH B. SHELLY, M.D. 


remain the same. Between 20 to 60 pa- 
tients are seen in the biweekly prenatal 
clinics. There are mud and thatch roofed 
buildings in back to house the waiting 
mothers, averaging about 25-30. If their 
village is far away, they may stay the 
last month. Some with complications come 
several months early, and a few mothers 
stay several weeks afterwards. There 
are 24 beds in the maternity hospital. 
We average 65 to 90 deliveries a month. 
The average mother stays a week. There 
have been as many as 30 mothers with 
babies in at one time, beds and mats are 
placed in the aisles, only two feet apart. 
This does not count the helpers and 
other children which accompany the 
mother to the hospital. To say the least, 
the rooms are sometimes extremely 
crowded. 


Formerly, each mother was given a 
diaper, kimona and blanket to be sure 
the baby had something to wear home. 
Because the supply was almost exhaust- 
ed we found it necessary to charge for 
all but the diaper. With the collected 
money, native cotton cloth was purchased 
to make some short kimonas. Why is this 
a worthy project? The mothers here do 
not prepare a layette as we would. Is it 
poverty, or superstition, or the possibility 
that the baby might not live? Yes, too 
many have had the experience of the loss 
of a child, the majority before the age 
of two. Have you been preparing lay- 
ettes? If so, send them on so that the 
Congolese mothers can benefit by them. 


The nurses hold worship services with 
the waiting people each day at the dis- 
pensary. The hospital evangelist speaks 
to the patients personally. Because we 
speak the language poorly, we witness by 
our actions. I often hear Mrs. Janzen tell 
the patients to remove the fetishes tied 
around their necks, wrists and ankles, 
tokens of heathen medicine, and to sim- 
ply put their trust in God. 


For example there is Kavunji. This 
was her tenth pregnancy but she had only 
one living child. She said the village peo- 
ple put a curse on her, so that all her 
children died. She stayed with us several 
months, having many complaints. One 
day she bled heavily from placenta previa 
and was delivered by Caesarean section. 
Three months later she returned with her 
healthy baby to present Mrs. Janzen 
with a chicken. She needs encouragement 
to keep praying and to put her trust in 
God for the welfare of her family. 





Nurse Kavunji Rebecca with new mother 
and baby at Mukedi Hospital. 


Musala came to us after having bled 
several days in the village. She obviously 
needed a blood transfusion. Her family 
said there was a law against it in their 
village. Finally the father was about ready 
to give in but said, “I will die but she will 
live.” She did well on substitute therapy 
until the next day. We again asked for 
donors and were preparing for surgery 


- when she expired. During her short stay 


with us she had heard the gospel and 
had prayed with help. The last afternoon 
she asked to hear again the story of the 
raising of Lazarus. She prayed by her- 
self in simple faith. Perhaps what her 
father said was true—she had gained 
eternal life. 


Pray for these people steeped in sin 
and superstition; who spend days to con- 
sult the witch doctor and pay high prices 
to have the evil spirits deal with the per- 
son responsible for the illness; who pay 
for fetishes and take heathen medicine 
which can be lethal in overdosage; and 
who sometimes resist the best treatment 
because of ignorance. Pray for the nurses 
as they learn to run their own affairs, 
that they might be honest, and have a 
deep concern for the patients’ welfare— 
physically and spiritually. Pray for Mrs. 
Janzen as she assists the Congolese in 
the maternity ward. Pray for more ef- 
ficient administration of the hospital af- 
fairs. Pray that the hospital will be a 
witness for the Church of Congo. 


MY DAILY CREED 


Let me be a little kinder, 
Let me be a little blinder, 
To the faults of those about me; 
Let me praise a little more; 
Let me be, when I am weary, 
Just a little bit more cheery; 
Let me serve a little better 
Those that I am striving for. 


Let me be a little braver 
When temptation bids me waver; 
Let me strive a little harder 
To be all that I should be; 
Let me be a little meeker 
With the brother that is weaker; 
Let me think more of my neighbor 
And a little less of me. 
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"WE HAVE HERE NO 


ABIDING CITY” 


Because of increased tension between the 
Luluas and the Bampende in the Tshi- 
kapa area, the U. N. forces stationed in 
Luluabourg came into Tshikapa on Fri- 
day, September 21, and evacuated five 
men, eight women and seven children of 
the CIM. Three men, Dr. John Zook, Mr. 
Elmer Dick and Mr. Mel Claassen and 
three nurses, Miss Aggie Friesen, Miss 
Lois Slagle, and Miss Mary Hiebert re- 
mained at Tshikapa proper. Another 
couple, the Glenn Rockes, and son re- 
mained at Kalonda, a mission station 
four miles from Tshikapa on the east 
side of the Kasai River. On Friday night 
some of the evacuees arrived at Leopold- 
ville with details on the situation. They 
reported “no news” from Nyanga, a CIM 
mission station 65 miles northwest of 
Tshikapa in Bampende territory. Friday 
night, Mr. Gullion, the American ambas- 
sador, decided to send the embassy’s 
small two-motor Beechcraft to check on 
the welfare of the missionaries at Ny- 
anga, and those remaining at Tshikapa. 


Two pilots, a plane mechanic, two con- 
sular officials and myself, left Saturday 
morning. We were to check in with the 
U.N. at Luluabourg. On our way we 
buzzed Nyanga station and dropped a 
message saying that if they were in dan- 
ger we would return that afternoon or 
the next morning. The signal we re- 
ceived indicated tension in the area, 
however, we saw some missionaries mov- 
ing about the station which was a good 
sign. 


When we arrived at Luluabourg we 
found the U.N. commander well informed 
on the situation in the Tshikapa and 
Nyanga areas. They had lists of the 
numbers of men, women and children on 
the various Catholic and Protestant sta- 
tions in the area in case of full scale 
evacuations. U.N. forces were already at 
Tshikapa and others were to leave the 
next morning. Our plans were to go to 
Tshikapa with the small plane the next 
morning—and from there on to Nyanga, 


By DR. MELVIN LOEWEN 


land there and make a detailed survey 
of the local situation. In case there would 
be need of evacuation only three of us 
would go leaving another three places 
free. A British officer with the Nigerian 
U.N. forces at Luluabourg, accompanied 
the American pilot and myself. At Tshi- 
kapa, we found U.N. forces guarding the 
two bridges and thus effectively sepa- 
rating the two warring groups. Mel Claas- 
sen and Elmer Dick had gone to the 
farm, 12 miles from Tshikapa, to check 
on the cattle; Dr. John Zook and Glenn 
Rocke had left for Nyanga, to check on 
conditions there. Ina Rocke had stayed 
with Keith at Kalonda and we found 
only the three single ladies at Tshikapa 
CIM. (Only one of the Forminiere men, 
a Mr. Nolst, still remained at Tshikapa.) 
We had coffee with the ladies and then 
took off for Nyanga. We flew low follow- 
ing the road hoping to spot John and 
Glenn in case they had run into trouble. 
We spotted them driving along near Ny- 
anga. 


We buzzed Nyanga, checked the land- 
ing strip for logs or hogs, seeing neither 
we went in for a landing. Hundreds of 
people came running to the plane giving 
us a friendly greeting, with “muoyos” 
and “wabandas” all around. The friend- 
liness on this Sunday morning was cam- 
ouflage for the tensions of the day be- 
fore. As we walked together with the 
missionaries to their houses we heard 
of the pressures and threats of the day 
before. Local warriors with bows and 
arrows, spears, and muzzle-loaders had 
demanded to be transported on the mis- 
sion truck to the fighting area near Tshi- 
kapa; under mounting threats the Afri- 
can church leaders urged the mission- 
aries to consent to go to avoid serious 
trouble, how finally at 1 pm. Sam Entz 
and Ellis Gerber took off with a truck 
load of warriors and how they planned 
to go on to Kikwit after discharging 
their load. 


(Continued on page 20) 


of the Balubas to South Kasai it would 
now be relatively simple to establish a 
government together with the remaining 
tribes. But they soon found that the ma- 
jor tribes of the area had turned against 
them and were organizing a new prov- 
ince. The fifteenth of September was to 
be the official flag raising day which 
would introduce a temporary govern- 
ment which was to be officially installed 
September 30. 


The Luluas were determined that the 
flag raising would not take place and 
managed to cause enough disturbances 
and frustrations that this public cere- 
mony was dropped. However, the officials 
of the new province were not easily 
frightened and began moving into Tshi- 
kapa, requisitioning houses and offices 
as they needed them. The local diamond 
mining company strongly protested 
against such action as they felt it was 
unlawful to thus forcefully occupy prop- 


THIS IS STILL A LAND OF A 


By ELMER J. DICK 


Tribalism is one of the underlying causes 
of Congo’s illness. With it comes the 
seemingly insolvable question—where are 
the tribal boundaries? 

Upon our return to the field in June 
we noticed a tremendous improvement in 
tribal relations. Intertribal travel and 
commerce were steadily increasing. We 
were even able to have a conference to 
which all the tribes in our area were 
able to send their delegates. Our work 
was beginning to become more like it 
had been in normal days. We could make 
plans for weeks ahead instead of con- 
fining ourselves to the immediate pres- 
ent. Our literature program was very 
successful and our’ evangelistic work 
could be carried on everywhere without 
hindrance. Meetings were well attended 
and showed evidence of a good reception. 


In the background were the rumblings 
of a new storm; that of a new province 
with Tshikapa as its capital. The new 
province name Unité Kasaienne is a con- 
solidation of some ten different tribes 
counteracting the Lulua tribe. 


The Luluas felt that with the moving 
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erty owned by their company. The CIM 
has also been pressured to give up some 
of the buildings which we have leased 
from the mining company. At the time 
of this writing several of the contracted 
buildings have been forcefully appro- 
priated. 


While listening to the news broadcast 
on September 17, we were amazed to 
hear an official declaration of war by 
Chief Kalamba of the Luluas giving or- 
ders that his people must die for Tshi- 
kapa. They were to use anything that 
could be used as a weapon—appealing 
to the women as well as to the men. A 
pickup load of soldiers attempted to 
make patrol tours through the Lulua sec- 
tion but they were quickly outnumbered. 
The soldiers were disarmed and threat- 
ened. They finally made a pact with the 
Luluas to leave them alone if they would 
only release them and give back their 
weapons. 


The following morning the Lulua 
youth were harassing the policemen who 
were guarding the new government of- 
ficials. Somehow they managed to re- 
lieve several of the policemen of their 
weapons. Several hundred Lulua women 
demonstrated by marching in front of 











the building occupied by the new gov- 
ernment officials, vowing death to the 
enemy. While the women were carrying 
on, a number of the Lulua youth began 
to break into houses occupied by the 
U. K. officials. They carried off what 
they could and destroyed much of the 
rest. 


In the afternoon of that day a number 
of us missionary men were called to 
Rev. Schnell’s house for a conference 
with Kamanga Gregoire, the president 
of the new province, and several of his 
aides. He was polite but firm in his de- 
mand for some of the buildings being 
occupied by the mission. Our reply was 
that these buildings were officially leased 
from the mining company and we were 
under contract for the same. Therefore 
we could not give them permission to 
occupy any of these buildings unless we 
have an understanding with the company 
to release us from our obligations. It was 


ANY CRISES 


decided that the president draw up a 
plan outlining his needs and this would 
be duly considered by the CIM Board and 
the mining company for approval. At 
this period of the conference we saw 
crowds of men come pouring off the hill 
on the opposite side of the Kasai River 
heading for the bridge. The bridge was 
being guarded by a few Congolese sol- 
diers but they were so badly outnum- 
bered that they could do nothing to stop 
this on-coming avalanche of Lulua war- 
riors. President Kamanga and his aides 
bid us a hasty farewell and fied to safety 
on the other side of the Tshikapa River. 
By the time we were ready to leave, the 
warriors armed with every kind of weap- 
on imaginable were streaming up the 
hill past the Schnell house to the Lulua 
camp. They displayed no hostility toward 
US. 


Shortly before dark Dr. Zook and Ii 
met one of the Lulua leaders. He as- 
sured us that we had nothing to fear as 
they had placed special armed guards at 
each of our houses to insure our safety. 
People were rushing around everywhere 
with things which they were getting out 
of the U. K. houses. They also entered 
one of the houses occupied by a white 


man of the mining company and took 
everything that was in the house. All 
during the night and the next day we 
heard the noise of doors being broken 
down as more property was destroyed 
and more things stolen. This was mixed 
with many loud arguments as they were 
fighting among themselves over stolen 
goods. 


With daybreak of September 19 open 
warfare began. The fighting all centered 
around the Tshikapa River bridge. While 
some men were occupied with firing 
across the river others were kept busy 
carrying away more loot as well as their 
personal belongings across the Kasai 
River. The role of the Congolese soldiers 
at this time is unknown as they were 
nowhere in sight. There was no possi- 
bility of getting out any word to the out- 
side world as the telegraph system was 
broken up and the missionary transmit- 
ters had been confiscated some months 
before. Late in the afternoon the firing 
stopped as by prearrangement. The war- 
riors on both sides were now looking for 
food. In spite of all the gunfire there 
were very few casualties. The greatest 
loss of life took place in the hosptial 
where some bedfast Luluas were mur- 
dered by some of the ‘“brave’’ warriors. 
A number of the Congolese soldiers sud- 
denly appeared and began to disperse the 
looters who were still busy and by night- 
fall everything was perfectly quiet. 


Thursday morning the Congolese sol- 
diers seemed to be in control. Orders had 
been given for all the Luluas to vacate 
their camp and move across the Kasai 
River. It is difficult to picture the con- 
fusion and anxiety as everybody to the 
youngest child were carrying what they 
could of their belongings. The soldiers 
made baggage inspection and confiscated 
what they felt was stolen goods. 


The white men of the Diamond Com- 
pany were determined to break through 
to Luluabourg and they managed to get 
several authorized policemen to accom- 
pany them. We decided to try to send a 
ear through also and got a couple of 
policemen to go along but these men 
proved to be a detriment. The car was 
stopped at a roadblock about fifty miles 
out of Tshikapa, the policemen were dis- 
armed and our missionaries endured sev- 
eral anxious hours at the hands of threat- 
ening village men. With the approaching 
night near, everything seemed rather 
hopeless when all of a sudden a convoy 

(Continued on page 21) 
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September 1961 found a good number of 


English speaking children 
ville and a score or more of missionary 
children from the interior of Congo with 
a problem of schooling. As an answer to 
this need the American School of Leopold- 
ville was begun. It is not a mission school 
but is open to all children who speak 
English and at present serves children of 
missionaries, United Nations personnel, 
Embassy people and a few others. Because 
of the availability of missionary teach- 
ers at the moment, the teaching staff has 
been largely missionary or related groups. 
The school was opened with some thirty 
students, but has rapidly grown until 
the present enrollment of about 120. 


This gave the children a school but 
did not solve all the problems for the 
people in the interior, as the school has 
no boarding facilities. Since then various 
missions have placed couples in Leopold- 
ville who would make a home for their 
respective children. Thus in January of 
1962 C.1I.M. Hostel became a reality. 
(There are three other hostels in Leo- 
poldville. ) 


Taking the place of home and Mother 
and Dad in all its aspects is a big order, 


in Leopold- : 


HOME 
AWAY 
FROM 
HOME 


(For Missionary Children) 


By MRS. A. D. GRABER 


and one we can’t fill, but the best we can 
manage is to be “Uncle Archie and Aunt 
Irma” to C.I.M.’s Missionary Kids. 


Each day at the Hostel is a full one 
and begins early for the “chief cook.” The 
call to breakfast is at 6:50 a.m. and be- 
fore that each one is responsible for his 
bed and the rooms must be swept and 
set straight. Morning devotions are right 
before breakfast, too. This past month 
we have studied the book of Esther. 


School is just around the corner, two 
blocks from the hostel. Because some of 
the students live in the suburbs of the 
city, and must be transported by car for 
some distance, all the essential class 
work is crowded into the morning hours 
from 7:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon. Shortly 
after 12:00 eight hungry children return 
to the house with “What are we having 
for dinner?” and, ‘Who does dishes. to- 
day?” By the way, favorite foods are 
ice cream, mashed potatoes, rice, spag- 
hetti and high on this list is “bidia,” 
Congo cassava mush. 


Afternoons from 2:00 to 4:00 are oc- 
cupied with home work, choir practice, 
piano practice and lessons, and French 





lessons. In addition, each one according 
to age and abilities, has some responsi- 
bilities about the home. This includes 
dishes, sweeping, dusting, ironing school 
clothing, yard work, etc. 


Evenings from 4:30 to 8:00 are free 
for play and eating supper. Most of the 
children miss the wide open spaces of 
the bush country, but even in the city we 
find interesting things to do. Fishing and 
picnics on the banks of the Congo River 
and swimming in the city pool are regular 
events. Besides that there have been 
“Olympics” with a neighboring mission 
Hostel, a play written and produced by 
the gang, games, jokes, caves dug in the 
back yard big enough for three or four 
boys, and baseball (especially if Uncle 
Archie is home to umpire the game). 


Evening devotions at 8:00 include quiz- 
zes, Singing, Bible reading and prayers— 
prayers for Mother and Dad up country, 
for school work, for troubled Congo, for 
the world, for courage to do right and 
for a good night’s rest. 


Lights out at 9:00 and then a few 
more giggles, a bit of whispered visiting, 
and soon all is quiet, for tomorrow is 
another day. 


Our present group numbers eight— 
Rusty Schnell, David Rocke, Yvonne 
Roth, Delbert Dick, Gerald Barkman, 
James Buller, Nancy Graber and Paul 
Brower of Baptist Mid-Missions. Jean 
Liechty was also a member of the group, 
but has recently returned to the States 
with her parents. Other C.I.M. children 
attending American School but not living 
at the Hostel are Betty Jean Rempel, 
Sandy Barkman, Jerry, Barbara and Mar- 
garet Loewen. 


Studying, Working, Playing 
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BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CLASS OF 1962 


Here are the pictures of the nine men 
of the Congo Inland Mission (Mennonite 
Church of Congo) who graduated from 
the Bible Institute this year. This is the 
third class to complete the three-year 
course since the school’s beginning in 
1954. These nine men have now joined the 
ranks of other graduates who have given 
testimony to the worth of the Institute 
by their character and stability in their 
varied fields of work. 


Glenn and Ina Rocke are directing the 
work of the Institute. They tell us where 
each of the nine are serving and what 
they are doing. Pray for each of these 
men. 


1. Vincent Bomans—Kandala 

He was valedictorian of the class. He is 
now teaching school at Kandala. He is 
an accepted candidate for the Theological 
School at Kikwit. 
2. Jeremie Djari—Banga 

He is working as an overseer at Bra- 
banta. This is an HCB post. 
3. Jean Kamba—Charlesville 

He is pastor at the station church at 
Charlesville. 
4. Andre Khege—Kamayala 

He is teaching in the Bible School at 
Kamayala. 
5. Jean Mashimba—Banga 

He is teaching school at Banga station. 
He is also an accepted candidate for the 
Theological School at Kikwit. 
6. Philemon Miteleji—Mukedi 

He is a student in the secondary school. 
He is also an accepted candidate for the 
Theological School at Kikwit. 
7. Jeannot Muengi—Kandala 

He is teaching in the school at Kandala 
station. 
8. Boniface Muhaku—Nyanga 

He is the director of the Bible School at 
Nyanga. 
9. Michel Tshibuabua—Charlesville 

He is overseer at Kahemba near 
Charlesville. 
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Addresses of C.I.M. Missionaries 


IN THE HOMELAND: 


Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
1621 Florence 
Evanston, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Loyd Brown 
875 Poseyville Road 
Midland, Michigan 


Rev. and Mrs. Ben F. Eidse 
Steinbach, Manitoba 
Canada 


Miss Lena Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Miss Sarah Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
38 Alexander St. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Box 48, Freeman, South Dakota 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Box 32, Hooker, Oklahoma 


Rey. and Mrs. Sam Ediger 
6731 S. W. 54th Ave. 
Portland 19, Oregon 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Box 17, Fairview, Michigan 


Rev. and Mrs. George B. Neufeld 
251 W. Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Miss Anna Quiring 
Box 105, Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Regier 
Mountain Lake. Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Regier 
Rt. 4, Goshen, Indiana 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Sprunger 
2900 Roys Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
548 Broadway Ave. 
Winnipeg 10, Manitoba 
Canada 


Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
100 Maple 
Morton, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
251 Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
811 Osage, Normal, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Taylor University 
Upland, Indiana 


Selma Unruh 
310 N. Lincoin 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe St., Dallas, Oregon 





ON THE FIELD: 


B. P. 123, Leopoldville 

Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 
Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 

Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 

Miss Tina Quiring 

Miss Aganetha Friesen 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Augsburger 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 

Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 

Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 

Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 

Lois Slagle 

Martha Willems 

Mary Hiebert Anna Goertzen 
Lodema Short Mary Epp 
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I.M.E. 
Kimpese via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 


Miss Hulda Banman 


Congo Inland Mission 
Mukedi via Gungu, Kikwit, Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Betty Quiring 

Mrs. Martha Janzen 

Anna V. Liechty 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter Shelly 


A.P.C.M. B.P. 117 

Luluabourg via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Levi O. Keidel 


127 Rue Washington 
Brussells 5, Belgium 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 


223 Avenue des Cerisiers 
Brussels 15, Belgium 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 





Impossibilities 
Become 
Challenges 


By SAMUEL E. ENTZ 


“The Lord hath done great things for 
us, whereof we are glad.” Psa. 126:3. 
We marvel at God’s goodness to us! He 
has been so good in helping us day by 
day and hour by hour. Truly, “When He 
putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth 
before them. . .” John 10:4. In all my life 
I do not think I have been in as many 
hard places, as I have been this past year 
in Congo. Not only are we doing me- 
chanical work on mission cars but we 
are also in charge of hauling transport 
with our mission truck. It seems every 
trip has some new surprises! One can 
expect anything from roadblocks’ to 
sunken ferries. One thing you can al- 
ways expect to see is several broken 
trucks in the middle of the road. A re- 
cent Time article said that two-thirds 
of Congo’s cars and trucks are broken 
down and waiting for repairs. Sometimes 
it seems that all two-thirds of them are 
still in the middie of the road when you 
meet as many as three of them in a 
stretch of three miles or so. 

Lately the newest fad is roadblocks. 
The roads are so washed out that they 
have forced the village people to work 
on the roads. If you happen to come 
along while they are out there you pay 
a good sum to cross their new work or 
you get out and man a shovel for a while. 


During the recent tribal fighting at 
Tshikapa we were forced to take a truck 
load of men to Tshikapa to help in the 
fighting. Fortunately the U.N. had ar- 
rived before them, and they put a halt 
to it all by separating the two tribes. 
During this same trip we encountered 
a rough roadblock at about 9:30 in the 
evening. We told the village chief our 
mission and he said we could go on but 
the village people refused to let us go. 
We were robbed of a number of things 
before we got out of this place. Because 
I spoke Tshiluba they accused me of 
being a Lulua. Then they tried to get me 
out of the truck cab. I was thankful for 
every bit of steel that Mercedes built 
into that door lock, because they really 
gave it a test. When they could not get 
the door open they grabbed my arm and 
tried to pull me through the window. 
After about thirty minutes of this the 
Lord helped us get away from this mob. 
Four weeks later Leona and I were to 
go to this same village to participate in 
a four-day Women’s Conference. After 
much prayer we felt we should go to 
prove to them that we are still interested 
in the salvation of their souls. We re- 
ceived a good welcome and what is more 
the chief brought the stolen items back 
to us, including my old hat. The only 
thing he did not return was my Tshiluba 
Bible and song book. Pray with us that 
they may read this Bible and be convert- 
ed and then they can use the song book 
to sing His praise. 


Nyanga valve grinder. 





We have been swamped with work in 
the garage. The last few months we have 
had four Volkswagen motors knocked 
out. We have the fourth one almost 
ready to install. We are also working on 
a 1-ton pickup that they ruined during 
Independence days. They drove it with- 
out water and got it very hot, and then 
poured in water. It cracked the head at 
two places. We have tried to weld it but 
are not having much success. We have 
also had a C.P.R.A. diesel truck in the 
garage for three months waiting for 
parts. The parts just now arrived so we 
will rebore the motor block and get it on 
its way again to haul food for the refu- 
gees. We are working against odds in 
the garage. My last order of parts from 
the states was stolen. Recently we needed 
a valve but did not have the right kind 
for the job. We had one the same size 
but the stem was too long. So we ampu- 
tated a section out of the middle and 
then welded it together again. It is work- 
ing well. Thank God for our welder. 
Without that we would have had to close 
shop a long time ago. This was a gift 
from two Christians in America to help 
further the work of the Lord here in the 
Congo. 


One other thing that we are in great 
need of here where we have to do so 
much improvising to keep mission equip- 
ment on the move, is a metal lathe. 


Please continue to pray for all of us 
missionaries, for our Congo Christians. 
Pray also for Congo’s new government 
which is having such a difficult time to 
get organized and established. 


“‘We Have Here 
No Abiding Place” 


(Continued from page 11) 


A few hours later, on that Saturday 
afternoon, we had buzzed Nyanga sta- 
tion and dropped a note. By association, 
the local people thought they were about 
to be punished for their behavior. When 
we arrived on Sunday we had a warm 
welcome. We did not see a spear or a 
menacing gesture. The Lord had again 
undertaken in His own way. 


John Zook and Glenn Rocke arrived 
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by car 30 minutes later and we all had 
lunch. Everyone was relaxed and re- 
lieved. When we returned to Luluabourg 
that night we had a meeting with CIM 
folks there. The arrangements with them 
were that they would stay in Luluabourg 
until the men came from Tshikapa to 
get them. 


Monday, September 24, we _ again 
stopped at Tshikapa and checked with 
the men. U.N. was in control of Tshikapa 
and had radio contact with Luluabourg. 
CIM personnel was free to cross into 
both Bampende and Lulua areas. Though 
the Forminiere store had been pillaged, 
the CIM houses had not been touched. 
The men were optimistic hoping for their 
families to return soon. 


On our flight home to Leopoldville we 
dropped a note at Mukedi telling them 
about the incidents and indicating that 
the situation at Tshikapa and Nyanga 
was under control. 


The renewed tribal conflict is a re- 
sult of the installation of a new pro- 
vincial government with capital at Tshi- 
kapa. The Luluas oppose the new gov- 
ernment in which they have no repre- 
sentation. The flare-up of recent weeks 
shows up the fierce determination of all 
the tribes in the area to have their tribal 
politicians in control of the local govern- 
ment. Because three or four major tribes 
meet in the Tshikapa area it is ideally 
suited as a mission center—in time of 
peace. In time of tribal conflict it is the 
center of the hurricane. The CIM moved 
into Tshikapa with the thought that tribal 
tensions were diminishing and that the 
hatreds excited two years ago were grad- 
ually being buried. The creation of a new 
provincial government reopened the old 
wounds. The CIM made a bold choice 
when it accepted the challenge of the 
open door at Tshikapa a year ago. That 
door is not so wide today. Some person- 
nel may need to be shifted elsewhere 
leaving a smaller staff in Tshikapa; per- 
haps some parts of the program will 
need to be cut off. 


Mission work is difficult all over the 
Congo in this post-independence era when 
mutual confidence and consultation are 
still in disrepair after the events of July 
1960. The mending of relations between 
Church and Mission is progressing. But 
we will continue to have local political 
incidents which will force us to be more 
mobile .. . “we have here no abiding city.” 


.. . Land of Many Crises 


(Continued from page 13) 


of Congolese soldiers appeared. The yell- 
ing mob disappeared as if by magic. Soon 
one of the policemen brought the Keys 
for the car which had been taken at gun- 
point earlier. The officer in charge of the 
convoy informed the missionaries that 
there were many roadblocks ahead and 
that it would be impossible for them to get 
through. He advised them to accompany 
his convoy back to Tshikapa. We were 
grateful that the two cars driven by the 
company men had got through to Lulua- 
bourg and were now able to give a report 
to the U.N. as to conditions at Tshikapa. 


Friday morning a U.N. plane was dis- 
patched to Tshikapa to investigate the 
situation. After a strategy conference it 
was decided that women and children 
should evacuate. In some cases it was 
thought best that the husbands accom- 
pany their wives. Three of the men and 
three of the nurses decided they should 
stay. The Rocke family across the Kasai 
River at Kalonda had not had word about 
this so they also were with us. We had 
not been able to get word out to Nyanga 
either because of shortage of time and 
hazardous traveling. The U.N. had brought 
their signal equipment along and were 
soon set up sending word to Luluabourg 
to send about twenty trucks and jeeps 
with soldiers. These began to arrive on 
Saturday and Sunday. They immediately 
took control of both bridges so by Sun- 
day we found ourselves alone. All the 
people from our section had been evacu- 
ated to the other side of the Kasai River 
and nobody could cross either bridge with- 
out a special pass. 


Upon arrival in Luluabourg several 
of our missionaries got passage to Leo- 
poldville where they gave a report to the 
American Embassy. They immediately 


grounded a Globemaster in preparation 
of evacuating missionaries from _ Tshi- 
kapa, if necessary. They now dispatched 
a fighter plane with several officers and 
Mel Loewen, who is presently teaching 
in Leopoldville, to get an on-the-spot 
report. On Saturday they flew over Ny- 
anga station on their way to Luluabourg 
and dropped a note for the missionaries. 
Needless to say, this boosted the morale 
of our people there. They had been under 
severe tension for a number of hours as 
a mob of warriors demanded that they 
be transported to the battle front with 
the mission owned truck. The local Chris- 
tians who had witnessed this struggle 
were tremendously impressed when they 
saw this American plane appear at such 
a strategic hour. 


We here at Tshikapa were becoming 
very anxious to know how our people 
were faring at Nyanga. So on Sunday 
morning Glenn Rocke and Dr. Zook de- 
cided to try to get to them by car. In 
the meantime the American plane came 
from Luluabourg and stopped in at Tshi- 
kapa. After a short stay they too went to 
Nyanga where we are fortunate to have 
a landing strip for small planes. 


Since the U.N. has been in control here 
there has been no more warfare. The 
tensions mount and recede as new crises 
develop. We have not been molested and 
are able to carry on our work under the 
restrictions resulting from the presently 
divided situation. As yet the boundaries 
have not been established and everything 
appears to be very temporary. Although 
the nearby camp previously occupied by 
the Luluas is to remain empty until this 
problem is properly settled, many people 
are beginning to move in of tribes favor- 
ing the present government. We are mak- 
ing plans to open a school here within 
the next few days. We are earnestly 
praying for the day when tribal unity 
will be restored and a stable government 
established. 


HOPE 


Soft as the voice, as the voice of a 
Zephr, breathing unheard, 

Hope gently whispers, through the shadows, 
Her comforting word: 

Wait till the darkness is over, 
Wait till the tempest is done, 

Hope for the sunshine, hope for the tomorrow, 
After the storm has gone. 


Author unknown 
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CONGO’S PROBLEMS... 
(Continued from page 6) 
working out as well as they thought it 
would. They have learned that there are 
many things they still need help in, many 
situations in which they need advice, and 
many jobs they need better training for. 
Before Independence they often thought 
they had learned all that they absolutely 
needed to learn from the white man, or 
criticized him for not having taught him 
everything there was to know in much 
less time. They are now realizing in many 
cases that this training is not simply an 
over-night matter and they are very anx- 
ious to have more and better institutions 
of higher learning. This is God’s oppor- 
tunity, through us, to establish more 
genuinely Christian institutions of learn- 
ing, such as secondary schools, leader- 
ship training and specializing schools for 
training national pastors, teachers, and 
medical workers, etc. Here one of our 
problems is finding personnel who are 
well qualified and can teach in French, 

the official language of the Congo. 
Though the Congolese people are prob- 
ably more appreciative now of the white 
man, and even more so of the mission- 
ary, than two years ago, still some occa- 
sional events sometimes make us wonder. 
Only a few months ago, some of our own 
missionaries were stopped while driving 
on the main roads by villagers and were 
forced to hand over a sum of money be- 
fore being allowed to proceed on their 
way. With a government that is either 
not interested enough, or not strong 
enough, (or both), to put a stop to this 
type of harassment, this does not add 
much to one’s peace of mind! Corruption 
in high places and in low places is not 
uncommon. All the roads continue to 
deteriorate without any real efforts to 
improve them. Gasoline and kerosene are 
sometimes hard to get, while repair parts 
for cars and trucks are next to impos- 
sible to find. One can no longer depend 
on buying anything in the stores in 
Congo, (not even food), for they are often 
almost empty. Even locally raised food 
products are often scarce, or at least 
expensive. Congo currency is now worth 
less than one-sixth what it was two years 
ago. The general situation in Congo is 
so sad that some of the simple villagers 
have asked us (in all seriousness), ‘“When 
will this ‘Independence’ ever be over?” 
As an immediate result of the Congo 
problems, God has opened Tshikapa to us. 
Tshikapa was the center of the impor- 
tant diamond mining operation in our 
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mission area. It has always been a cen- 
ter of population (the largest in our mis- 
sion area), and is located within a few 
miles of each of four major tribes that 
we work among. The Roman Catholics 
worked “hand in glove” with this mining 
concern and we were unable to do 
mission work there until a dozen years 
ago, when we were finally given permis- 
sion to establish a station three miles 
from Tshikapa. Now, due to the situa- 
tion in Congo, the company is not able 
to do much mining and has withdrawn 
most of its Belgian personnel. Within the 
last year it has asked us to take over 
the operation of its very well equipped 
hospital (450 bed capacity), it is now 
renting us several office buildings (for 
administrative work and use as secondary 
school classrooms), and residences for 
missionary personnel. God has opened the 
doors for us at Tshikapa, a very strate- 
gic place. 

We will be returning to Congo as a 
family, Lord willing, in September, to be 
stationed at Tshikapa, where I will be 
involved in administrative duties. Pray 
for wisdom and understanding, and for 
the best use of opportunities to counsel 
with pastors and other church leaders. 
(Ed. note—Due to unsettled conditions at 
Tshikapa, they are presently stationed at 
Mukedi.) 

I also hope to begin a Christian radio 
ministry for Tshiluba speaking Congolese 
(by preparing tape recorded Gospel pro- 
grams to be transmitted by two radio 
stations). This will be a new venture 
for the Congo church, but it must learn 
to use all opportunities available for prop- 
agating the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Next year I will probably be teach- 
ing again in one of our secondary schools. 

The Congo Church is begging for more 
missionaries, especially more evangelistic, 
more educational, and more medical mis- 
sionaries. The situation in Congo is un- 
predictable. There are risks to be taken, 
and discomforts and inconveniences to 
live with. The strategic time for mission 
work in the Congo is NOW when we are 
being asked for help, and NOT later on 
when they no longer want it. As God’s 
servants, we dare not neglect His oppor- 
tunities, either by not supporting this 
work with our prayers and resources, or 
by not going when called to go. Pray for 
the Congo church, the national Christians 
and also the missionaries, that the many 
problems and difficulties may never ob- 
scure the great opportunities of service 
and witness for Christ. 


CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage in- 
terested Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry on the 
last command of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel 
to every creature (Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build 
His church in accordance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 
16:16-18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to 
develop in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of 
evangelism, Christian leadership training, education, medical as- 
sistance, and related efforts directed to strengthening the Christian 
village community life with the Church as its center. 


Total church-mission integration was achieved in February of 
1960, when Congo leaders assumed administrational responsibility 
for their church with its 23,000 baptized converts, naming it ‘The 
Mennonite Church in Congo.” Missionaries continue to labor 
alongside their African brethren striving to implant Jesus Christ 
in the hearts and lives of the Congolese. 
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A word from the 
executive secretary © 


With good fall weather in the corn belt, especially in Indiana and Illinois, 
the corn and soybean harvest is being completed. It is not unusual to 
see piles of corn outside cribs in some areas. Government estimates in- 
dicate that this year’s per acre yields may reach new highs. Have we 
recognized God’s goodness to us again this year? 

At this time of the year we look back to evaluate our efforts of the 
past months. We look at our receipts of blessings in the spiritual life 
and in material things. We check our stewardship by looking at our 
giving of our time, energy and physical things for others, and to God’s 
program. How much treasure have we laid up where neither moth nor 
rust does corrupt? 

Encouraging word comes from the Congo telling us of achievement 
where there is no tension. (pages 4 and 9) The situation at Tshikapa was 
still tense according to the last word from there. The boundary lines of 
the new province have not been settled and until then there will be little 
stability. 

We think of Christmas with its message for the world in conflict. The 
Prince of Peace came to bring goodwill to all men. You and I have this 
Gospel of Jesus to proclaim to all the world. Let us thank God anew for 
His Son, our Saviour this Christmas season. 


JOIN US IN THANKING GOD FOR— 


1. The fruitful work at Leopoldville, Kimpese, Luluabourg, Mukedi, Ny- 
anga and Bakwanga. 


. The safety of our missionaries in tension spots. 

. That our co-workers in Congo tension spots are still very welcome. 
So many faithful people praying. 

For souls reached with the Gospel. 

. For the open door in Congo. 
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. The reuniting of all our missionary families at Tshikapa. 


JOIN US IN PRAYER FOR— 


1. Our missionaries who are meeting the challenge and tensions of Congo 
by God’s special grace. 


2. Stability in the Tshikapa area. 


3. The effectiveness of the Christian witness at Tshikapa and that the 
missionaries there may not become involved in the political struggle. 


. The sending of more workers to the Congo. 

The radio ministry both in Congo and here at home. 
. Continued open doors in Congo. 

. An increase in the praying constituency. 
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. Funds to meet the needs of the hour. 





